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^  TOUCH  AND  ACTION  KEYED  TO  YO(j 
,  «L  '  ’  *  what  you’ll  find  in  the  NEW  REM» 

INGTON,  now  on  unrestricted  sale — the 
I  sweetest-running  typewriter  ever  made.  Remi 

4  ’  'm  ington  Rand  research  and  development  en> 

^  4  f  gineers  have  scored  another  of  their  brilliant 

successes,  creating  a  Personal  Touch  more 
I  I  uniform  and  sensitive,  an  action  more  stream. 

✓  kOU^  lined,  than  ever  before  conceived.  A  new  louchi 

wZ  instantly  changeable  to  your  own  desire — a 

^  new  action,  swifter  than  the  fastest-flying  fin| 

^  *  gers . . .  these  are  the  two  features  most  wante 

by  every  typist,  and  built  as  only  Remington  Rand  .craftsmen  can  build  them.  .% 
wonder  more  Remingtons  have  been  bought  than  any  other  make!  No  wonder  Rem¬ 
ingtons  Rand  is  the  FIRST  name  in  typewriters!  See  for  yours«*lf. ..  phone  your 
nearest  Remington  Rand  office  or  representative  . . .  today ! 
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MARJORIE  FITCH 


Dr.  KARL  T.  COMPTON,  president  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
likes  to  tell  this  story  of  an  experience  his 
glister-in-law  had  in  India. 

She  called  in  a  native  electrician,  who  spent 
a  whole  morning  on  a  job  so  simple  that  she 
I  herself  could  have  done  it  in  no  time  if  she 
I  had  had  the  necessary  materials.  When  she  saw 
jhow  badly  the  workman  had  bungled  the  job 
;*ind  had  listened  to  his  fumbling  excuses,  she  ex¬ 
claimed  in  exasperation,  "Why  didn’t  you  use 
your  common  sense?” 

The  native  replied,  "But,  madam,  common 
sense  is -a  gift  of  the  gods;  all  I  have  is  a 
^technical  education.” 

How  aptly  this  story  can  be  applied  to  most 
of  us.  Too  many  educators  have  education, 
^t  lack  or  fail  to  use  that  very  necessary 
taality — common  sense. 

r  Why  do  we  need  more  common  sense  in 
business  education?  If  we  are  preparing  stu- 

tnts  for  the  everyday  business  world,  then 
rely  it  becomes  highly  desirable  to  employ 
Is  much  common  sense  as  possible  to  make 
pertain  that  their  training  will  be  as  prac- 
Bcal  as  the  work  that  they  will  later  have 
lo  do. 

I  Where  is  this  common  sense  to  come  from? 

iFor  a  long  time,  we  have  heard  that  teach- 
rs  should  take  refresher  courses,  that  teach- 
rs  should  keep  abreast  of  developments  in  both 
duration  and  business,  that  teachers  should 
nderstand  and  consider  the  needs  of  indi¬ 
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vidual  students,  that  teachers  should  get  some 
actual  business  experience  in  order  to  gain 
a  broad  background.  A  good  many  teachers 
do  as  much  as  the  limitations  of  a  full  teach¬ 
ing  schedule  will  permit  in  the  way  of  study, 
self-improvement,  consideration  of  the  needs 
of  the  students,  and  practical  applications  of 
the  work  being  taught. 

If  this  is  so,  then  why  isn’t  business  educa¬ 
tion  more  practical?  I  have  been  asking  this 
question  of  teachers  and  administrators  in  vari¬ 
ous  fields  of  education,  and  of  parents  and  stu¬ 
dents.  All  seem  to  agree  on  one  answer:  Ad¬ 
ministrative  satisfaction  with  established  prac¬ 
tice,  a  multiplicity  of  administrative  routines 
and  details,  administrative  love  of  uniformity, 
administrative  tendencies  to  plan  either  for  to¬ 
day  only  or  for  the  distant  future,  letting  the 
immediate  future  shift  for  itself  as  best  it  may 
— such  administrative  policies  too  often  choke 
out  any  chance  of  employing  practical  ap¬ 
proaches  to  teaching  situations  and  thus  of  al¬ 
lowing  the  students  to  learn  efficiently  with  the 
emphasis  on  the  things  they  will  need  to  knDw 
on  the  job. 

In  the  May,  1945,  issue  of  the  Bnshresi 
Education  World,  Arthur  G.  Skeeles'  gives  an 
example  of  a  situation  that  could  have  beer 
avoided,  or  at  the  very  least  alleviated,  by  tb 
application  of  a  little  common  sense.  I  am  sur 

’  Arthur  G.  Skeeles,  "I  Am  Most  Unhappy,* 
Business  Education  World,  Volume  XXV,  No.  9 
May,  1945,  page  478. 
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that  this  writer  could  have  cited  other  cases 
of  the  same  kind.  I  can  cife  a  dozen  or  more 
instances,  personally  known  to  me,  in  which 
the  application  of  a  little  common  sense  could 
have  improved  the  teaching  situation  and 
thereby  improved  the  quality  of  the  teaching 
and  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  learning. 

.  For  example,  a  business  school  has  some 
half-time  trainees  whose  tuition  is  paid  by  the 
business  firm  that  sends  these  carefully  selected 
employees  for  secretarial  training.  The  per¬ 
sonnel  manager  of  the  firm,  who  states  that  she 
has  only  once  been  allowed  to  visit  the  school 
and  was  required  to  give  several  days’  notice 
in  advance  of  her  visit,  wishes  these  trainees 
to  have  preparation  in  the  fundamentals  of 
English.  The  teachers  who  handle  the  Eng¬ 
lish  classes  have  also  been  begging  the  prin¬ 
cipal  for  a  longer  period  in  which  to  drill  on 
these  fundamentals,  but  the  administration  sees 
no  reason  why  it  should  increase  the  time  given 
to  its  short,  quick-review  English  class.  This, 
too,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  students  in 
the  100-words-a-minute  dictation  classes  fail 
to  produce  mailable  letters  much  more  often 
because  of  English  mistakes  than  because  they 
do  not  get  the  shorthand  dictation.  Is  this 
common  sense  ? 

Slow  Students  impossible? 

All  slow  students  of  one  school  are  in  special 
classes  under  a  teacher  who  says  frankly,  "I 
don’t  know  what  you  can  do  for  slow  students 
except  to  encourage  them  to  try  again.”  When 
one  reflects  on  all  the  remedial  and  other  special 
techniques  in  use  today,  one  cannot  help  but 
ask — is  this  common  sense 

Or,  one  institution  sets  up  syllabi  for  classes 
of  prospective  teachers  in  the  secretarial  sub¬ 
jects.  Prospective  teachers  do  not  enroll;  these 
classes  are  almost  entirely  made  up  of  students 
wishing  to  use  these  skills  in  the  business 
world.  And,  as  they  are  part-time  students, 
they  are  much  limited  in  study  time.  But  the 
original  syllabi  are  still  being  used  after  two 
years,  even  though  they  are  very  poorly  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  student  group  actually  enrolled.  Is 
that  common  sense? 

A  prominent  educator,  who  is  enthusiastic 
about  co-operation  between  business  and  edu¬ 
cation,  plans  a  co-operative  program  to  be 
formulated  in  detail  by  the  educators,  after 
which  business  leaders  will  be  invited  to  join. 
How  many  business  leaders  will  join  a  program 
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developed  entirely  by  educators?  More  prac¬ 
tical  results  could  be  attained  by  having  the 
business  leaders  sit  in  on  the  early  planning 
stages  so  that  the  program  would  embody  both 
the  educational  and  the  business  points  of  view. 
Is  it  common  sense  to  base  such  a  plan  on  only  I 
one  point  of  view? 

In  another  school,  a  syllabus  organized  by 
a  teacher  of  a  related  but  quite  different  sub¬ 
ject  IS  presented  to  other  teachers  for  use  in 
teaching  the  given  subject.  Because  a  chapter 
a  week  is  possible  with  one  textbook,  it  is  as¬ 
sumed  that  it  will  be  practicable  with  another 
text.  In  checking  with  four  or  five  teachers 
supposedly  using  this  syllabus,  it  develops  that 
not  one  finds  it  at  all  suitable  and  that  most 
of  them  are  following  it  only  so  far  as  they 
absolutely  must.  Is  this  common  sense? 


Teacher  IMot  Qualified 

A  teacher  who  has  never  learned  to  type  as 
fast  as  30  words  a  minute  is  not  only  given 
authority  to  plan  the  work  of  typing  classes 
taught  by  other  teachers,  but  her  opinions  are 
lauded  by  the  administration.  Advanced 
classes  have  no  remedial  work,  never  have 
corrected  papers  returned  to  them.  Students 


who  have  finished  all  their  other  classes  keep 
on  typing  until  they  either  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  speed  by  sheer  luck  or  perseverance,  or 
they  drop  out  of  school  to  get  jobs.  Is  this 
common  sense? 

Because  her  students  pass  the  tests.  Miss 
Blank  is  praised  for  her  teaching  of  advanced 
dictation  classes.  Then  why  do  her  students 
find  it  difficult  to  adjust  to  on-the-job  dicta¬ 
tion  after  they  leave  school?  Listen  in  any 
day  on  her  unnatural  dictation,  with  all  the 
shorthand  phrases  carefully  stressed,  all  the 
plurals  and  past  tenses  brought  out  with  strong 
emphasis,  all  the  helpful  pauses  before  and 
after  numbers,  and  you  will  easily  understand 
why  students  can  pass  her  tests  but  have  trouble 
on  the  job  the  very  next  week.  Do  these 
teaching  techniques  and  methods  of  testing 
have  any  practical  relation  to  the  actual  abilities  cal 
and  skills  the  students  will  need  on  the  job.’jpri 
Where  is  common  sense  in  this  situation? 


An  experienced  teacher  of  accounting  whflj 
has  recently  been  getting  a  first  taste  of  prac 


tical  work  in  actual  business  offices  reportftua 


toe 


great  eagerness  to  get  back  to  teaching  be 
cause  “in  business  they  want  everything  justne; 
so.”  Under  what  kind  of  administration  is  iffol 
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possible  to  teach  accounting  on  such  a  "more 
or  less”  plan?  If  the  balance  sheet  is  out  $10,- 
000,  does  that  mean  95  per  cent  for  the  class 
assignment,  when  business  would  most  surely 
give  zero  for  such  a  job?  Again,  where  was 
common  sense? 

In  one  business  department,  which  has  had 
a  secretarial  program  for  two  years,  they  have 
had  time  to  duplicate  for  the  teachers  two 
full  pages  of  detailed  instructions  about  how 
many  per  cent  to  deduct  for  this  and  how  many 
per  cent  to  deduct  for  that,  thus  arriving  at 
a  percentage  of  mailability  in  transcribed  let¬ 
ters.  Quite  aside  from  the  fact  that  in  business 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  percentage  of  mail- 
ability,  this  same  department  has  not  had  time 
to  duplicate  for -the  students  a  copy  of  the  let¬ 
ter  setup  that  they  are  expected  to  follow  in 
their  transcriptions.  In  almost  any  business 
office  a  new  worker  is  given  a  sample  or  a  style 
,  manual,  or  at  least  told  to  look  in  the  files 
1  for  a  guide,  so  that  she  may  have  something 
i  to  copy  until  she  is  familiar  with  the  partic- 
:  ular  setup  in  use.  How  much  more  important 
1  for  students  who  are  just  learning  transcrip- 
e  tion  to  have  a  sample  to  which  they  may 
s  refer  constantly!  There  has  not  been  time 
p  to  provide  this  student  help,  a  simple  visual 
i-  aid,  even  though  there  was  time  to  provide  the 
If  elaborate  "percentage  of  mailability”  plan, 
is  Where  was  common  sense  when  this  was  going 
on? 


BusineMs  and  Education  Apart 

In  many  of  the  instances  cited,  one  fact 
stands  out  with  startling  clearness.  The  educa¬ 
tional  plan,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  frequently 
far  removed  from  any  knowledge  of  the  actual 
business  use  to  which  the  supposed  learning  is 
to  be  put.  Such  thinking  is  not  in  terms  of 
individuals  and  their  needs,  but  in  terms  of 
intricate  directives.” 

This  again  points  directly  to  one  very  clear 
fact — there  should  be  more  actual  business  ex- 
ing|pcrience  for  those  in  the  field  of  business  edu- 
tieication.  Many  teachers  have  put  this  idea  into 
practice;  many  more  would  do  so  if  en¬ 
couraged. 

But  what  happens  to  the  teacher  who  goes 
into  an  office  and  learns  how  things  are  ac- 
ort|tually  done  in  business?  If  he  has  not  delayed 
too  long  this  first-hand  acquaintance  with  busi- 
sjness  practices  and  standards,  he  returns  to  the 
fold  full  of  ideas  for  making  his  teaching  more 
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practical.  He  meets  little,  if  any,  encourage¬ 
ment  in  many  cases;  in  some  cases,  strong  op¬ 
position.  The  ideas  are  fine,  to  be  sure,  but 
they  won’t  fit  in  too  easily  with  the  established 
routines. 

Now  and  then  a  teacher  has  the  patience 
and  perseverance  to  try  to  use  little  scraps  of 
what  he  has  learned  on  the  job.  But  that 
usually  seems  so  inadequate  and  hopelessly  slow 
a  process  that  eventually  the  teacher  goes  to 
another  school,  goes  back  into  business  to  stay, 
or  abandons  all  hope  of  using  this  newly  ac¬ 
quired  practical  knowledge  and  becomes  one 
more  of  the  too  large  group  of  "routine” 
teachers  and  administrators. 

Where  is  the  common  sense  in  hiring  teach¬ 
ers  for  their  initiative  and  then  not  making 
use  of  it?  It  is  truly  tragic  that,  instead  of 
encouraging  and  using  the  creative  ability  that 
exists  among  our  teachers,  it  is  too  often  sup¬ 
pressed  or  penalized. 

If  administrators  in  business  education  went 
out  to  work  on  the  job  for  a  time,  they  would 
return  to  the  halls  of  learning  with  a  new 
point  of  view;  one  that  would  permit  them  to 
base  some  decisions  on  common  sense,  regard¬ 
less  of  what  custom  and  tradition  might  dic¬ 
tate. 

In  the  early  days  of  business  education,  back 
in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  almost 
all  administrators  and  teachers  were  recruited 
from  the  business  field.  As  a  result,  early 
business  education,  which  was  based  almost  en¬ 
tirely  on  common  sense  and  a  knowledge  of 
what  would  be  expected  oh  the  job  when  the 
student  left  school,  was  of  a  very  fine  type. 

Dean  Virginia  Gildersleeve  of  Barnard  Col¬ 
lege  has  said: 

To  me  administration  is  an  art  .  .  .  it  is  the 
administrator’s  function  to  help  human  beings 
get  together  and  act  cooperatively  to  achieve  a 
commonly  desired  purpose.  Every  administrator 
works  with  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  human  beings 
as  his  material  much  as  the  painter  works  with 
canvas  and  brush.  And  yet  there  is  the  added 
difficulty  that  in  genuinely  democratic  co¬ 
operation  the  individual  human  being  must  be 
left  free  to  express  himself.  The  ideas  and 
ideals  of  other  people  have  to  be  interpreted 
into  practical  programs  of  action.* 


*  Agnes  E.  Meyer,  "Dean  Gildersleeve — Popular 
Choice,"  Journal  of  the  American  Association  of 
University  Women,  Spring,  1945,  Volume  38,  No. 
3,  page  154.  Quoted  from  Washington  Post,  March 
11,  1945. 
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Often  the  administrator  is  so  busy  with  rou¬ 
tine  details  that  he  does  not  keep  in  touch 
with  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  the  business  world 
for  which  the  students  are  being  trained;  he 
forgets  that  the  teacher  may  often  come  into 
closer  contact  with  both  business  and  the  stu¬ 
dents  than  he  does  and  so  could  offer  worth¬ 
while  suggestions  from  both  these  points  of 
view.  The  administrator  has  other  problems 
of  administration  that  are  permitted  to  crowd 
out  this  very  important  matter  of  keeping  busi¬ 
ness  education  practical;  in  fact,  he  fails  to 
interpret  into  practical  programs  of  action  the 
ideas  and  ideals  of  business,  of  the  teachers, 
and  of  the  students. 

So,  in  order  that  we  may  have  more  common 
sense  in  business  education,  let  us  hope  that 
the  business  education  administrator  will  take 
a  good,  deep  dip  into  the  business  world  and 
find  out  what  it  is  like  out  there.  Then  let 
us  hope  that  he  will  bring  back  with  him  some¬ 
thing  more  than  just  "technical  education.” 

If  common  sense  is  a  gift  of  the  gods,  we’d 
better  all  start  praying  for  some.  And  those 
of  us  who  happen  to  have  a  supply  already 
had  better  get  it  out  and  put  it  into  use. 


It  is  so  easy  to  infer  that  a  pupil  whom  we 
find  it  difficult  to  teach  must  be  "dumb.” — 
Henry  C.  Morrison,  Practice  of  Teaching  in  the 
Secondary  School 


Killing  time  is  not  murder.  It  is  suicide. 
Northwestern  National  News 


Courtesy  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin. 


United  Nations  Charter 


Write  to  the  Division  of  Research  and  Publica¬ 
tion,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.  c.. 
for  Department  of  State  Publication  2353,  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and  Department 
of  State  Publication  2355,  the  United  Nations 
Charter  as  Declaration  and  as  Constitution.  Send 
forty-five  cents  to  the  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington 
25,  D.  C  for  Department  of  State  Publication 
2349,  Report  to  the  President  on  the  Results  oj 
the  San  Francisco  Conference. 
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Veteran  Counseling? 


Helpful  information  for  those  interested  in 
the  occupation  of  veterans’  counselor  can  ht 
found  in  a  six-page  leaflet  just  published  by  Oc¬ 
cupational  Index,  Inc.,  New  York  University, 
New  York  3.  Single  copies  are  twenty- five 
cents,  cash  with  order. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  seventy-five  sucli| 
leaflets  describing  opportunities  in  as  many  dif 
ferent  occupations.  Each  one  covers  the  nature 
of  the  work,  abilities  and  training  required, 
earnings,  entrance,  advancement,  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  advantages  and  disadvantages. 


New  Bibliography  by  NAM 


A  "Bibliography  of  Economic  and  So».ial|| 
Study  Material,”  with  a  list  of  reference  and  sup 
plementary  reading  materials  and  motion  pic 
tures,  is  available  to  teachers,  school  librarians, 
and  leaders  of  study  groups. 

This  pamphlet,  as  well  as  motion  pictures  and 
copies  of  booklets  listed  in  the  bibliography,  itj 
offered  to  teachers  and  educational  administrators 
without  charge  and  will  be  mailed  postpaid  by| 
addressing  the  National  Association  of  Manu 
facturers,  14  West  49  Street,  New  York  20gl 
New  York. 


'  Rider  College  Faculty  Changes 

Frances  ‘Evans,  graduate  of  1945,  is  teachini  Iras 
shorthand  and  typing  at  Rider  College  this  yean  jut 
Helen  Strausburg  and  Leonore  Peppetts,  also 
graduates  of  Rider,  are  teaching  secretaria 
studies  and  shorthand  and  typing,  respectively  ^ 
Dr.  John  Johnson  has  been  selected  to  replao 
Dr.  Joseph  Burns,  instructor  in  the  Medica  . 
Secretarial  Department.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  taugh  ° 
at  Rider  preceding  Dr.  Burns,  aided  in  the  organi 
zation  of  the  specialized  department. 


"A  HALF  A  loaf  IS  better  than  no  loaf  at  allfe  f 


It 


is  an  old  maxim,  but  in  these  days  of  modem  busi 
ness  those  who  succeed  do  not  loaf  at  all.  L 
— Northwestern  National 
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TBE  department  bead  liV  ACTION — NUMBER  2 


IRVING  RASKIN  AND  I.  DAVID  SATLOW 


^Ll)epattment 


1.  Do  >otir  files  operate  on  a  *‘hide-4uul*aeek’*  basis? 

2.  Is  your  complaint  regarding  time  Q>ent  on  office  routines  actually 
attributable  to  wasteful  habits  of  performance? 

3.  Is  your  filing  system  not  only  a  working  model  of  efiSdency  but 
also  a  complete  teaching  unit? 

4.  Can  a  large  measure  of  your  philosophy  of  business  education  be 
determined  from  the  content  and  organization  of  your  files? 

5.  Do  your  files  reflect  growth  and  strength  within  your  department? 


M  RECENT  questionnaire  circulated  among 
ill  the  department  chairmen  of  the  New 
York  City  high  schools  sought,  among  other 
things,  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  time  devoted 
to  the  purely  clerical  aspects  of  their  labors. 
Replies  showed  that  a  prodigious  amount  of 
paper  work  is  entailed  in  the  administration 
of  a  department,  and  that  a  universal  complaint 
exists  regarding  the  sacrifice  of  considerable 
time  from  constructive  or  creative  supervisory 
effort. 

In  their  attempt  to  perform  the  numerous 
duties  of  their  positions,  department  chairmen 
ire  forced  to  neglect  the  clerical  or  office  man-  j 
igement  phase.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
|rowing  mounds  of  material  accumulating  and 
duttering  executive  desks.  Some  items  call 
[or  immediate  attention,  some  require  future 
rtion,  and  many  have  already  been  dealt  with. 
And  yet,  all  lie  in  one  great  pile  awaiting 
disposition.  The  leisure  moment  for  the  great 
[Ofejdccisions  is  persistently  postponed. 

Even  the  absence  of  visible  disorder  is  no 
liter  ion  of  systematic  organization;  often  the 
roblem  lies  concealed  in  the  file  or  desk 
nflrawers  where  papers  have  been  interred  with- 
aniut  benefit  of  rites. 

b®  In  either  situation,  the  locating  of  a  letter, 
M  locument,  or  report  involves  an  exasperatingly 
me-consuming  search.  How  often  is  it  neces- 
iry  to  re-cut  a  misplaced  stencil  because  the 


riginal  has  defied  all  frantic  efforts  of  dis- 
)very?  Of  what  worth  is  a  brilliant  and 
diolarly  analysis  in  a  depiartment  survey  if 
cannot  be  utilized  because  the  data  cannot 
all  c  found  in  time? 

It  is  right  to  expect  that  the  running  of  a 
usiness  education  department  office  be  re- 
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garded  with  a  large  measure  of  professional 
pride.  The  businesslike  tone  of  the  office  is 
at  once  reflected  in  the  organization  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  its  filing  system.  The  teacher  seeking 
instructional  material,  the  school  clerk  asking 
for  an  inventory,  the  program  chairman’s  in¬ 
quiry  regarding  registers,  and  the  principal’s 
requests  for  a  special  report — ^11  meeting  with 
instant  and  satisfactory  responses  attest  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  management  of  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

A  worth-while  filing  system  does  not  grow 
like  ’’Topsy.”  It  must  be  planned  and  based  on 
sound  principles. 

Guiding  Principles  tor  a  Sound 
Filing  System 

1.  Items  calling  for  attention  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  future  should  be  placed  in  a  "Pending” 
or  "Current”  folder  or  tray. 

2.  When  any  matter  has  been  attended  to, 
the  materials  in  question  should  be  released 
for  filing  by  placement  in  a  tray  designated 
for  regular  clearance. 

3.  Any  system  of  filing  may  be  employed, 
provided  it  is  used  consistently  and  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  flexible  and  adaptable  to  the  materials 
that  are  to  be  filed. 

4.  Materials  should  be  filed  so  that  they 
are  accessible  without  loss  of  time. 

5.  Classifications  and  titles  used  should  be 
self-explanatory  so  that  the  desired  item  may 
be  found  at  a  moment’s  notice. 

6.  Files  should  not  be  congested  with 
duplicated  materials  that  can  be  produced 
when  needed.  The  preservation  of  stencils 
meets  the  problem  of  future  supply. 

7.  Files  should  not  be  converted  to  storage 
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bins.  Excess  supplies  should  be  stored  in  an 
appropriate  place. 

8.  Materials  to  be  hied  should  be  coded 
by  the  department  head  or  his  deputy.  Stu¬ 
dent  secretaries  are,  at  best,  inexperienced  and 
temporary  assistants  and  the  physical  work  of 
filing  can  be  done  by  them  only  if  it  is  reduced 
to  a  simple  mechanical  procedure. 

9.  The  filing  of  materials  of  a  confidential 
nature  never  should  be  delegated. 

10.  Files  should  be  inspected  periodically, 
at  least  once  a  year,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
congestion.  "Inactive”  material  that  is  not  to 
be  discarded  should  be  removed  to  transfei 
files  or  packaged,  labeled,  and  stored. 

11.  Maintaining  a  filing  index  facilitates  the 
coding  of  material,  *  which  in  turn  accelerates 
both  filing  and  locating.  A  cross-reference 
in  the  index  is  an  invaluable  aid  in  eliminating 
duplication  of  filing  folders. 

12.  To  fix  responsibility  for  the  efficient 
maintenance  of  the  files,  only  authorized  per¬ 


sons  should  have  access  to  them.  Those  ti 
sponsible  for  the  files  will  be  trained  in  tli 
techniques  of  handling  folders  so  as  to  proto 
the  physical  condition  of  both  equipment  an 
contents. 

Based  on  the  principles  enumerated  here,  a 
index  to  the  files  of  the  department  is  offer* 
as  an  aid  to  our  readers.  The  system  outline 
combines  the  features  of  the  alphabetic,  subjet 
and  decimal  filing  systems.  Materials  are  a 
ranged  alphabetically  according  to  the  subjec 
to  which  they  pertain.  The  decimal  notatioi 
are  sufficiently  flexible  to  permit  the  continu 
inclusion  of  additional  folders  without  upsettii 
the  alphabetical  arrangement. 

Because  of  space  limitations,  we  are  obligt 
to  confine  our  recommendations  to  three  sc 
tions:  (a)  Administrative  and  Supervisor 
(b)  Extra-Mural,  and  (c)  Confidential. 

Similar  treatment  can  be  accorded  by  the  ale 
supervisor  to  the  sections  devoted  to  Instru 
tional  Materials,  Stencils,  and  Visual  Aids. 


Su^^ested  index  to  the  Departmental  Files 


100.  Administration* 

.23 

Inventory,  Phonograph  Recording 

105.3 

Accident  Report. 

.25 

Inventory,  Textbooks 

109.1 

Bulletin  Board,  Instructions 

.27 

Inventory,  Value  of 

.2 

Bulletin  Board,  Suggestions 

.31 

Library,  Department 

113. 

Commencement  Programs 

.32 

Library,  School 

121. 

Correspondence 

.34 

Lost  Books,  Grculars 

.1 

Administrative  Assistant 

.35 

Lost  Books,  Records 

.2 

Annex  Head 

.37 

Phonograph  Recordings,  List  of 

.3 

Director  of  Commercial  Education 

.41 

Publishers’  Catalogues 

.4 

Miscellaneous 

.46 

Publishers’  Directory 

.5 

Other  Schools 

.51 

Purchase  Order:  Equipment 

.6 

Principal 

.53 

Purchase  Order:  Printing 

.7 

^  Recommendations  and  References 

.55 

Purchase  Order:  Repairs 

.8 

Routing  Slip:  Communication  Forms 

.57 

Purchase  Order:  Supplies 

125. 

Curriculum 

.59 

Purchase  Order:  Texts 

.01 

Co-operative  Education 

.61 

Recommendations  for  Purchase 

.11 

Course  Offerings  of  the  Department 

.63 

Regulations 

.14 

Course  Offerings  of  Other  Depart¬ 

.65 

Repairs,  Record  of 

ments 

.71 

*  Requisitions  of  Books  by  Teachers 

.17 

Course  Offerings  of  Other  Schools 

Filled 

.2 

Curriculum  Revision,  Suggestions 

.73 

Requisition  of  Books  by  Teache 

.3 

Graduation  Requirements 

Form  for 

.401 

'  Syllabus,  Subject  - ,  and 

.75 

Requisition  of  Supplies  by  Teat 

Grade - 

ers — Filled 

.402 

etc. 

.77 

Requisition  of  Supplies  by  Tea 

.5 

Syllabus  Revision,  Suggestions 

ers,  Form  for 

.8 

Workshops 

.8 

Supplies  List,  Approved 

129. 

Equipment  and  Supplies 

.9 

Textbook  List,  Approved 

.01 

Collection  of  Textbooks,  Forms 

133. 

Examinations 

.06 

Collection  of  Textbooks,  Notices 

.01 

Civil  Service:  Federal 

.11 

Correspondence 

.03 

Civil  Service:  Municipal 

.16 

Distribution  of  Textbooks,  Notice 

.05 

Civil  Service:  State 

.20 

Inventory,  Form  for  Teacher  Report 

.11 

End-Term: — Form  for  Report 

.21 

Inventory,  Equipment 

Results 

.22 

Inventory,  Excess  Books  and  Sup¬ 

.13 

End-Term: — Instructions  for  Pa 

plies 

Required 
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15 

End-Term: — Instructions  for  Prepa¬ 
ration  of  Exam 

.3 

Follow-up  of  Graduates  and  Drop 
Outs 

.17 

End-Term: — Marking  Scheme 

.41 

Form  Letters  to  Parents 

.19 

End-Term: — Reference  Sets  of  Ex¬ 

.42  etc. 

ams,  Complete  by  Terms 

.5 

Home  Room 

.21 

Mid-Terms: — Form:  Report  of  Re¬ 

.7 

Placement 

sults 

.8 

Slow  Learner 

.22 

Mid-Term: — Instructions  for  Paper 

.9 

Study  Guides 

Required 

149. 

Honors  and  Awards 

.23 

Mid-Term: — Instruction  re  Prepara-  * 

.1 

Certificates  Granted  by  Associations 

tion  of  Exam 

.3 

Forms  for  Reporting  Honor  Pupils 

.25 

Mid-Term: — Marking  Scheme 

.5 

Graduation  Honors:  Department 

.27 

Mid-Term: — Reference  Sets  of  Ex¬ 

(See  Commencement  Programs) 

ams,  by  terms 

.71 

Honor  P.oll:  End-Term 

.29 

Mid-Term: — Solutions  to  Current 

.73 

Honor  Roll:  Mid-Term 

Tests 

.75 

Honor  Roll:  Regents  (State  Test) 

.31 

Private  Schools 

153. 

High  School  Division  Circulars,  Miscel¬ 

.401 

Publishers’  Objective:  Reference' 

laneous 

Set  and  Solution  (Arranged  by 

157.1 

Manual  of  Department 

Test  Title) 

.3 

Manual  of  Department,  Ideas  for 

.402  etc. 

161. 

Meetings 

.511 

Regents  -(State) — Form:  Examina¬ 

.1 

Department  Conferences,  Minutes  of 

tion  Paper  Top  Sheets 

.3 

General  Faculty  Conferences,  Min¬ 

.513 

Regents  (State) — Form  of  Notice 

utes  of 

to  Pupil  about  Change  of  Rating 

.5 

Grade  Committee  Conferences,  Min 

.515 

Regents  (State) — Form  of  Notice  to 

utes  of 

Pupil  about  Rejection 

.7 

Principal’s  Cabinet,  Minutes  of 

.517 

Regents  (State) — Form:  Report  of 

165. 

Methodology 

Results 

.1 

Check  Sheets 

.519 

Regents  (State) — Form  of  Shipping 

.3 

Diagnostic  Charts 

Label 

.501 

Lesson  Plans:  Grade  - 

.531 

Regents  (State )  — I  nstruction  to 

.502  etc. 

Marking  Committee 

.701 

Model  Lessons 

.533 

Regents  (State) — Instruction  to 

.702 

etc. 

Proctors 

.9 

Uniform  Practices 

.535 

Regents  (State) — Instruction  to 

169. 

Persotmel 

Pupil 

.01 

Addresses  of  Staff 

.54 

Regents  (State) — Marking  Scheme, 

.1 

Cumulative  Professional  Records 

Official 

2 

Excessing  of  Teachers 

.55 

Regents  (State) — Reference  Set  by 

.3 

Former  Staff  Members 

1 

Subjects 

.4 

Grade  Chairmen  and  Grade  Com 

.57 

*  Regents  (State) — Regulations  for 

mittees 

1  -59 

Regents  (State) — Solutions  to  Ex¬ 

.5 

Pension  Data 

j 

aminations 

.6 

Student  Office  Squads 

! 

.61 

Special — Aptitude  . 

.71 

Student  Teachers,  Assignment  of 

.63 

Special — Comprehensive  Scholarship 

.73 

Student  Teachers,  Guidance  o^ 

.65 

Special — Contemporary  Affairs 

.75 

Student  Teachers,  Instruction  to 

.67 

Special — I  ntel  1  igence 

.77 

Student  Teachers,  Rating  .Forms 

ers 

.69 

Special — Reading 

.81 

Substitute  Teacher:  Applicants 

'  .7 

Suggested  Testing  Materials 

.83 

Substitute  Teacher:  Form  Letter  to 

.801 

Survey  Test  (By  Subject  and 

Applicants 

Grade) 

.85 

Substitute  Teacher,  Guidance  of 

"ea{ 

‘  .802  etc. 

.91 

Teacher-in-Training,  Guidance  of 

137. 

Extra-Curricular 

.93 

Teacher-in-Training:  Instructions  to 

'ea 

‘  .1 

Assemblies 

Sponsor  Teacher 

•  .31 

Clubs:  Accounting 

.95 

Teacher-in-Training,  Regulations  for 

.33 

Clubs:  Law 

173. 

Professional  Growth 

.35 

Clubs:  Machines 

.1 

College  and  University  Courses 

.37 

Clubs:  Merchandising 

.2 

Current  Bibliographies 

.39 

Clubs:  Secretarial 

.3 

Examinations  for  Teaching  Li¬ 

.5 

School  Publications 

censes,  Specimen  Copies 

.7 

Tax  Service  for  Teachers 

.4 

In-Service  Courses 

)rt 

141. 

Fire  Drills 

.5 

Miscellaneous 

145. 

Guidance 

.7 

Teaching  Licenses,  Requirements  for 

P 

a  .1 

Coaching 

177. 

Programming 

.2 

Colleges  and  Universities 

.1 

Change  of  Pupil’s  Program 

? 
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.3 

A 

.5 

.6 

.7 

.8 

.91 

.96 


181. 


.1 

.2 

.31 

.36 

A 

.6 

.7 


.8 

.9 


185. 


.1 

.21 


.26 

.3 

.4 

.51 


.56 

.6 


.71 

.76 


.8 


189. 

193. 


.1 

.3 

.5 

.7 

.901 


.902  etc, 


Distribution  of  Classes  in  Dept., 
Sdiedule  of 
Honors  Qasses 

Master  Program  for  Department 
Opportunity  Qasses 
Organization  Report 
Program  Committee 
Promotions,  Schedule  of 
Slow  Learner  Qasses 
Special  Assignments  of  Teachers 
Reports^ 

Department  Treasurer 

Miscellaneous 

Pupil  Ratings  for  Term 

Pupil  Ratings  on  State  Exams 

Questionnaires 

Surveys 

Teacher  Activity,  Letter  on  High 
Points 

Term  Report  to  Director  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Education 

Term  Report  to  Principal  on  Dept. 
Activities 
Statistics 

Departmental  Class  Organization  by 
Tenns 

Enrollment  Within  Department  by 
Terms 

Enrollment  of  School  by  Courses 
Graduates  by  Courses 
Placement  Bureau 

Summaries  of  Instruction,  Depart¬ 
ment 

Summaries  of  Instruction  for  Sdiool 
Summaries  of  Examination  Papers 
Rejected  by  State  Examining 
Division 

Summaries  of  Results  on  State-wide 
Examinations 

Summaries  of  Results  on  Uniform 
Examinations 

Sustaining  Record  of  Promotions 
Storage:  Memos  on  Items  Stored 
Summer  Study 

Book  Receipts,  Forms  for 
Private  Summer  Schools 
Regulations 
Results 

Study  Guides:  Subject  - 

Grade  -  (Separate  Folders 

for  each  gnufe) 


197. 

University  of  the  State  of  New 

York 

.1 

Bulletins 

200. 

Confidential 

201. 

Board  of  Examiners,  Board  of  Education 

.1 

Correspondence 

.3 

Forms  Related  to  Reports 

.5 

Reports 

221. 

Department  Head’s  Personal  File 

.1 

Addresses  Delivered 

.3 

Articles  in  Progress 

.5 

Articles  Published 

.7 

Correspondence 

251.01 

Supervisory  Reports  on  Lessons 
served 

Ob- 

.02 

.03 

300. 

301. 
311. 

.11 

.16 

.2 

.3 

A 

.5 

.6 

.71 

.76 

.81 

.86 

.91 

.96 

321. 

.1 

.2 

.3 

.4 

.5 

.6 

.7 

331. 

.1 

.3 

.5 

341. 


(Separate  Folder  for  each  teacher) 
etc. 

Extramural  Activities 
Alumni 
Associations 

Accounting  Chairmen 
'  Accounting  and  Law  Teachers 
CEA 
ECTA 

First  Assistants  Asso. 

HSTA 

NBTA 

NBA 

NY  Experimental  Society 
Parent-Teachers  Organization 
Secretarial  Chairmen 
■  Teachers  Guild 
Teachers  Union 
Committees 

Qerical  Practice 
Curriculum  Bulletin 
Curriculum  Revision 
Law  Syllabus  Revision 
Machines 

Record  Keeping  • 

Standing 

Community  Relations 
Government 
Industry 
Local 

Social  Service  Agencies,  etc. 


Veterans  at  Boston  University 

Nearly  a  200  per  cent  increase  in  veteran 
student  enrollment  at  Boston  University’s  schools 
and  colleges  was  revealed  by  President  Daniel 
L.  Marsh.  According  to  Dean  Chester  M.  Alter, 
director  of  the  University’s  Veterans  ReceptioJ 
Center,  latest  figures  of  new  veteran  registrant^ 
total  over  480,  which,  added  to  last  year’s  vet 
eran  enrollment  of  257,  brings  the  sum  total 
close  to  750  with  registrations  of  ex-servicemen| 
and  women  continuing  at  the  University. 

More  than  60  per  cent  of  the  veterans,  show 
ing  an  interest  primarily  in  vocational  training 
are  attending  classes  in  the  University’s  Charld 
Hayden  Memorial,  with  268  registered  in  the  da) 
college  of  business  administration  and  177  in  tb 
evening  college  of  commerce.  The  major  ficldi 
of  study  of  the  veteran-students  in  this  collegt 
are  journalism,  business  management,  advertising 
and  distribution.  The  University’s  school 
education  has  the  next  highest  veteran  enrolll 
ment  with  a  total  of  80,  including  five  cx| 
service  women. 


When  you  look  over  the  mistakes  of  otherf 
don’t  overlook  your  own. — Advertising  and  Sell 


A  GRUDGE  is  too  heavy  a  load  for  any  ma| 
to  carry. — Glen  Buck 
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Correlating  Business  Education  and  English 


CHARLES  I.  GLICKSBERC 


Goaded  to  desperation  by  recurring  er¬ 
rors  in  elementary  spelling,  grammar, 
and  punctuation  on  the  part  of  pupils,  the 
head  of  the  Commercial  Department  approached 
the  head  of  the  English  Department  and  ap¬ 
pealed  for  practical,  constructive  help.  His  in¬ 
tentions  were  of  the  best;  he  was  desirous  of 
working  out  some  effective  method  of  co-opera- 


The  contrast  between  these  two  points  of 
view  has  been  drawn  in  the  sharpest  colors 
in  order  to  emphasize  their  apparent  incom¬ 
patibility.  Departmental  rivalry,  however,  is 
a  bad  thing  for  the  morale  of  a  school.  The 
primary  consideration  should  be  the  welfare 
of  the  student.  What  will  benefit  him  most.^ 
What  will  best  promote  his  present  and  future 


"Let’s  get  together  on  this,”  he  pleaded. 
"We  can’t  hope  to  turn  out  good  typists, 
stenographers,  and  bookkeepers  if  the  pupils 
are  unable  to  spell  and  punctuate  properly 
or  if  they  cannot  construct  a  simple  sentence 
grammatically.  Wouldn’t  it  be  a  good  idea  if 
you  let  up  a  little  on  the  poetry  and  litera¬ 
ture  and  gave  the  commercial  students  some 
intensive  remedial  work  in  grammar,  spelling, 
and  punctuation.^  What  good  will  exercises 
in  the  writing  of  poetry,  essays,  plays,  and  short 
stories  do  these  students  who  are  planning  to 
enter  the  business  world 

Unfortunately,  the  Commercial  head  aroused 
the  ire  of  the  chairman  of  the  English  Depart¬ 
ment,  who  believed  passionately  in  the  value 
of  creative  writing  for  all  students  as  an  aid 
in  the  development  of  the  adolescent  person¬ 
ality.  He  reacted  vehemently  to  the  sugges¬ 
tions  that  English  teachers  b^ome  Prussian 
drill  masters,  throw  heritage  overboard,  and  give 
up  their  efforts  to  develop  appreciation  of 
beauty. 

'The  English  Department  head  replied  in¬ 
dignantly  to  an  appeal  that  he  misconstrued 
as  a  personal  attack:  "This  is  a  brainstorm  of 
•sheer  ignorance.  Man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone.  There  are  values  in  life  higher  and 
more  precious  than  training  in  vocational  com¬ 
petence.  Students  are  human  beings  as  well 
as  business  machines;  they  have  souls  that  must 
be  saved  as  well  as  skills  that  must  be  trained.” 
The  feud  was  on. 

From  then  on,  a  concealed,  but  none  the 
less  bitter,  competition  raged  for  the  allegiance 
of  highly  intelligent  students;  one  faction 
urged  them  to  take  the  College  Preparatory 
course,  another  urged  them  to  choose  the  Busi¬ 
ness  course  as  being  more  desirable  for  them 
educationally  and  vocationally. 


educational  good.? 

The  divergence  is  not  so  radical  as  it  may 
seem.  A  functional  principle  of  reconcilia¬ 
tion  can  be  worked  out.  One  secretarial 
teacher  hit  the  nail  squarely  on  the  head  when 
he  pointed  out  that  such  departmental  warfare 
is  silly  and  wasteful. 

Confidentially,  he  told  me: 

I  believe  that  it  is  important  to  correct  bad  er¬ 
rors  in  spelling  and  grammar.  But  I  don’t  think 
English  teachers  should  be  required  to  spend  all 
their  time  doing  nothing  but  that.  The  English 
teacher  should  go  on  with  his  allotted  task  of 
transmitting  to  the  young  the  wealth  and  beauty  of 
the  literary  heritage,  including,  of  course,  exercises 
in  creative  writing.  He  should  not  altogether 
neglect  ttie  need  for  correcting  mechanical  faults 
of  expression.  My  suggestion  is  as  follows: 

First,  correctness  of  speech  and  writing  is  an 
over-all  school  function  and  responsibility.  Every 
teacher,  no  matter  what  his  special  subject  may  be, 
should  try  to  remedy  these  errors  whenever  they  are 
manifested. 

Second,  a  method  of  correlating  subject  matter 
in  various  fields  must  be  developed.  In  the  first 
year  of  high  school,  students  are  taught  typewriting; 
in  the  second  year,  shorthand.  Then,  in  the  third 
year,  begins  the  difficult  task  of  co-ordinating  these 
skills.  When  dictation  stressing  some  particular  ele¬ 
ment  is  given,  why  can’t  the  letters  be  gone  over 
in  the  English  classroom?  Correlation  of  this  type, 
because  it  deals  with  practical  subject  matter,  would 
be  most  effective. 

There  was  another  example  of  correlation  in  this 
school.  Secretarial  students  formed  a  club  and 
arranged  to  publisl  periodically  a  stenographic  pa¬ 
per,  printed  entirely  in  shorthand.  Before  the 
transcription  was  begun,  the  English  sponsor  of  the 
club  read  and  criticized  the  material.  Then  the 
reporter  was  asked  to  copy  her  manuscript  in  short¬ 
hand,  which  then  had  to  be  approved  by  the  secre¬ 
tarial  teacher  who  was  co-sponsor  of  the  club.  'The 
printed  paper.  The  Steno  Express,  was  distributed 
to  all  stenographic  students.  It  contained  the  neces¬ 
sary  ingredients  of  an  effective  publication. 

Third,  the  correction  of  errors  should  be  made 
functional  and  meaningful,  not  dull,  mechanical  drill. 
Students  realize  all  too  well  the  value  of  what 
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they  are  doing  and  they  are  aware  of  the  need;  but 
the  learning  process  must  be  facilitated  by  not 
permitting  interest  to  slacken.  That  can  be  best 
achieved  by  constructing  exercises  that  call  for  the 
use  of  words  in  context  or  the  application  of  prin¬ 
ciples  that  the  student  has  not  yet  completely  mas¬ 
tered.  In  this  drive  to  correct  errors,  the  English 
teacher  can  prove  an  invaluable  ally. 

This  is  the  counsel  of  common  sense  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  education.  It  marks  but  the  beginning; 
much  more  can  be  accomplished.  Through  a 
joint  attack,  teachers  of  different  departments 
develop  understanding,  a  spirit  of  co-operation, 
and  mutual  respect.  Interdepartmental  rivalry 
is  harmful. 

It  is  time  for  teachers  of  English  and  teach¬ 


ers  of  business  subjects  to  get  together  on  a 
friendly,  professional  basis  and  evolve  fruitful 
methods  for  correlating  their  specialties  so  that 
the  students  may  gain  the  highest  degree  of 
educational  benefit. 


1 


Tee  Martooneys.  A  letter  that  has  been  go¬ 
ing  the  rounds  for  we  don’t  know  how  manyl 
years  and  which  never  fails  to  tickle  us  is  this 
one  to  send  to  your  cronies: 

"Dear  Chum:  I’ve  only  had  tee  Martooneyiij 
and  I’m  not  as  much  under  the  affluence  of 
inkohol  as  some  thinkle  peep.  But  the  drunkcrt 
I  stand  here,  the  longer  I  get.  Soaping  you  aref 
the  hame.’’ — The  Postage  Stamp 


Are  You  Insisting  Upon  Business  Standards? 


You  ARE  if  you  arc  requiring  your  students  to  turn  in  mailable  transcripts  of  every 
letter  dictated  to  them. 

If,  however,  you  deduct  one  point  for  a  poorly  placed  letter,  what  incentive  does  the  student 
have  to  improve  his  ability  to  achieve  a  well-placed  letter.  Ninety-nine  is  still  a  good 
mark.  If  you  deduct  one  point  each  for  misspellings,  a  student  could  achieve  the  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory  (to  him)  grade  of  95.  But  would  a  businessman  mail  out  a  letter  with 
five  misspelled  words? 

All  business  courses  arc  vocational  courses  and  vocational  training  is  designed  to  equip 
the  student  so  that  the  skills  learned  can  be  put  to  practical  use  for  wages.  The  transcription 
training  program  should  therefore  bring  your  students’  stenographic  skill  to  the  standard 
that  a  future  employer  will  expect — and  demand. 

Why  not  introduce  the  mailable-letter  standard  today,  requiring  mailable  transcripts 
of  every  letter  dictated?  Use  the  B.E.W.  method  of  analyzing  errors. 

1.  Spelling  error,  including  incorrect  syllabication. 

2.  Uncorrected  typographical  error,  including  errors  marked  but 
not  corrected,  strikeovers,  and  errors  corrected  with  pen  or 
pencil. 

3.  Error  in  grammar. 

4.  Punctuation  error. 

5.  Sentence  error,  including  incomplete  sentences  and  terminal 
punctuation  in  wrong  place. 

6.  Serious  deviation  in  wording  altering  the  original  meaning. 

7.  Untidy  erasures. 

8.  Poor  placement,  including  uneven  righthand  margins. 

Give  your  students  a  few  days  to  become  accustomed  to  mailable-letter  requirements. 
Then  dictate  this  month’s  B.E.W.  Transcription  Tests,  telling  the  students  to  assume  that 
they  are  "on  the  job.”  Those  students  who  achieve  mailable  transcripts  in  the  time  allowed 
— and  leave  it  to  each  student  to  decide  whether  or  not  his  letters  are  mailable — are  to 
submit  them  to  you  with  the  ten-cent  examination  fee.  The  transcripts  should  then  be 
forwarded  to  the  B.E.W.  Awards  Department,  where  they  will  be  criticized  by  our  im¬ 
partial  Board  of  Examiners  composed  of  supervisors  who  are  responsible  for  the  mailability 
of  letters  produced  by  employed  stenographers. 

Each  student  who  submits  transcripts  meeting  the  required  standard  will  be  rewarded 
with  a  Certificate  of  Achievement — documentary  evidence  of  his  mastery  of  the  complex 
skills  that  successfully  combined  signify  practical  transcription  ability. 

Transcripts  not  meeting  the  B.E.W.  standard  will  be  returned  with  errors  indicated  so  the 
students  may  set  to  work  to  overcome  the  weaknesses  in  their  transcription  skill. 

B.E.W.  Awards  Department 
270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD fCI 


Teaching  Commercial  Subjects 

In  the  Davao  Internment  Camp 


WHEN  the  Japanese  began  the  war  by 
their  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  the  news 
iprcad  rapidly.  I  was  teaching  at  St.  Alban’s 
School,  a  private  school  at  2^mboanga,  Min- 
ianao,  at  the  time.  That  morning  we  had 
opened  school  with  normal  attendance.  The 
pupils  were  dismissed  at  noon  as  was  cus- 
iDmary.  Only  about  50  per  cent  of  them  re- 
limed  for  the  afternoon  session.  Within  a 
lew  days,  we  had  to  close  school  because  so 
lew  pupils  were  attending  classes.  Parents  had 
aken  their  boys  and  girls  and  gone  to  the  hills 
for  safety. 

I  had  gone  to  Zamboanga  just  a  few  months 
icfore  this.  We  had  just  begun  work  in 
,  horthand.  It  was  a  class  of  juniors,  seniors, 

'  nd  a  few  postgraduate  students;  and  interest 
m  high.  Naturally  I  hated  to  see  the  class 
isbanded,  but  there  was  nothing  else  to  do. 
iter  a  short  time,  we,  too,  went  to  the  hills 
Df  safety. 

Months  afterward,  we  came  back  to  Zam- 
oanga  and  gave  ourselves  up  for  internment. 
After  we  had  been  in  an  interment  there  for 
)0ut  two  months,  the  Japanese  decided  to 
)mbine  their  small  camps  into  larger  ones, 
bnsequently,  the  group  at  2^mboanga  was 
ansf erred  to  Davao,  Mindanao.  There  were 
leeks  of  transition,  but  finally  we  got  the  camp 
rganized. 


ELIZABETH  BRUSHFIELD 

Everyone  wanted  something  to  think  about 
other  than  worrying  about  the  future  and  plan¬ 
ning  the  mending,  the  washing,  how  to  dig 
ditches,  and  how  to  make  our  primitive,  scanty 
cooking  go  as  far  as  possible.  Then,  too, 
there  were  about  fifty  children  and  young 
people  interned  there;  so  we  decided  to  have 
classes  for  which  we  could  get  the  minimum 
materials  required.  Of  course,  we  had  be¬ 
come  fairly  well  acquainted  with  each  other 
after  living  in  such  cramped  quarters,  and 
someone  found  out  I  had  been  teaching  com¬ 
mercial  subjects.  1  was  asked  to  teach  a  class 
in  shorthand  and  one  in  typing.  The  students 
were  high  school  young  people  and  adults. 
Some  had  had  no  work  in  either  subject,  and 
some  had  taken  a  bit  of  such  training  before. 

Between  200  and  250  persons  were  interned 
at  Davao  at  that  time.  From  the  group,  18 
enrolled  for  shorthand  and  about  10  for  typing. 
We  had  only  one  typewriter  that  we 'could 
use  regularly,  and  one  other  that  we  could 
use  occasionally.  I  decided,  considering  all  our 


V-A 


handicaps,  that  four  students  were  enough  for 
one  typewriter.  So  I  promised  the  others  that, 
as  soon  as  one  class  finished,  I  would  start 
another. 

We  had  to  arrange  to  have  the  classes  when 
the  majority  could  attend  them.  As  every 
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adult  had  some  regular  camp  duty,  we  decided 
to  have  the  shorthand  class  in  the  evening 
about  6:30.  I  scheduled  the  typing  class  for 
8:30  a.m. 

After  many  attempts,  we  were  able  to  borrow 
one  copy  of  the  Anniversary  Edition  of  the 
Gregg  Shorthand  Manual  and  a  small  instruc¬ 
tion  book  for  a  Royal  Typewriter  from  a  Filip¬ 
pino  girl  who  lived  in  Davao.  This  was  the 
procedure:  the  Japanese  sometimes  allowed 
those  who  needed  medical  attention  to  hike  into 
Davao  under  Japanese  guard.  These  went  to 
the  Mission  Hospital  where  a  woman  doctor, 
Doctora  Sexon,  was  practicing. 

One  of  the  women  internees  who  was  very 
anxious  to  study  shorthand  went  to  the  Hospital 
and  asked  the  Doctora  to  inquire  in  Davao 
for  the  textbooks.  And  the  Doctora  located 
the  books  and  sent  them  out  to  the  camp  with 
someone  who  had  gone  in  for  medical  attention. 

There  had  been  business  schools  in  Manila 
and  Cebu  before  the  war,  and  the  girl  who 
owned  the  books  had  probably  studied  some 
shorthand  in  one  of  those  schools.  We  got 
the  books  in  the  early  days,  before  the  Jap¬ 
anese  became  so  strict.  At  that  time,  a  Jap¬ 
anese  guard  or  two  would  frequently  pass  near 
the  place  we  were  holding  class,  would  stop, 
look  around  or  in  a  door  or  window,  and  listen. 


fW  outlines  were  made.  With  a  sharp  pencil, 

^  I  wrote  out  the  assignments,  outlines  and  all, 

^  on  these  sheets  of  paper  and  passed  them  to 

^  lA  ®  f «  the  students,  one  sheet  for  each  two  students 

[JfY  \  ^  As  we  had  little  carbon  paper,  many  of  th( 

copies  were  originals. 

Apparently  they  did  it,  not  to  spy  on  us,  but  In  class  I  drilled  the  pupils  on  making  th( 
b^use  they  were  interested  in  what  we  were  outlines  and  passed  out  sheets  of  reading  ex 
doing.  ercises  made  as  the  assignments  were  made 

Our  one  typewriter  was  an  Underwood,  The  students  worked  hard;  and  in  spite  of  a 
rather  than  a  Royal  for  which  we  had  the  in-  the  handicaps,  they  made  good  progress.  A 
struction  booklet,  but  that  sort  of  thing  was  soon  as  they  could  make  the  outliness  pasi 
typical.  We  had  very  little  paper,  and  even  ably,  we  began  keeping  notebooks.  Some  c 
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the  students  had  practically  complete  hand¬ 
written  manuals  when  we  finished  the  course. 

During  these  months  we  met  in  various 
places.  For  a  time  we  gathered  at  a  big  table 
on  an  outside,  nipa-roofed  platform  where 
vegetables  were  cleaned  during  the  day.  At 
another  time  we  met  underneath  the  roadhouse 
where  we  were  confined.  We  had  a  little 
corner  set  off  by  low  nipa  partitions.  The  floor 
was  the  ground,  and  internees’  cots  were  on  two 
sides  of  us. 

Finally  the  internees,  under  Japanese  guards, 
carried  in  logs,  bamboo,  and  fronds  from  a 
near-by  swamp  and  built  a  small  nipa  shack, 
which  was  used  as  a  church  and  school.  We 
borrowed  a  few  blackboards  from  a  disbanded 
school.  The  roadhouse  had  a  wooden  ceiling, 
and  the  men  tore  out  part  of  this  and  made  low 
tables  and  benches  for  the  school.  After  it 
was  completed,  we  used  one  end  of  this  build¬ 
ing,  while  a  Spanish  class  used  the  other  end 
in  the  evenings. 

After  we  moved  into  this  classroom,  we  used 
the  blackboard.  I  wrote  the  exercises  on  the 
board  and  the  class  read  from  the  board.  I  also 
wrote  the  assignment  on  the  board.  The  class 
copied  it. 

By  this  time  paper  was  so  scarce  that  we 
were  using  all  sorts  of  scraps.  Some  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  had  discovered  a  substitute  to  use  for  prac¬ 
tice  work.  Banana  leaves  are  a  dull,  grayish 
green  on  the  under  side.  They  have  parallel 
veins  about  the  same  distance  apart  as  lines 
on  paper.  With  a  pointed  stick  or  the  like, 
legible  outlines  could  be  made  on  these  leaves. 
These  banana  leaves  saved  much  paper  and 
gave  us  a  chance  to  do  more  practice  work. 

Finally  we  completed  the  Manual  and  be¬ 
gan  working  on  transcription.  Once  again, 
after  many  attempts,  we  got  a  book  we  could 
use.  It  contained  a  group  of  business  letters, 
words  counted  in  tens  and  twenties.  One  of 
the  boys  had  a  watch  with  a  second  hand 
that  he  was  kind  enough  to  let  me  use.  I  be¬ 
gan  dictating  very  slowly.  We  learned  to  take 
dictation  at  40  words  a  minute,  then  60,  then 
80,  and  so  on.  The  work  had  to  be  transcribed 
by  hand  as  we  had  no  typewriters  for  the  class. 
Twelve  students  complied  the  course.  All 
passed  the  60-word  dictation,  most  passed  the 
80,  five  made  100,  and  two  made  120.  Of 
course  this  120-word  dictation  was  simple  dic¬ 
tation,  but  I  was  very  much  pleased  that  any 
in  the  group  did  so  well.  We  were  working 
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under  many  handicaps.  Any  study  was  difficult 
amid  all  the  noise  and  confusion. 

My  typing  class  worked  under  similar  dif¬ 
ficulties.  The  men  made  us  a  frail,  small  type¬ 
writer  stand.  None  of  us  had  much  room. 

In  fact,  camp  became  so  crowded  that  the 
Japanese  finally  gave  permission,  for  those  who 
could,  to  bring  in  logs  and  fronds  from  the 
swamp  and  build,  inside  the  fence,  tiny  shacks 
in  which  to  live.  We  met  between  the  cots 
in  one  of  these  shanties.  Everyone  was  as¬ 
signed  to  some  camp  detail.  As  these  came  at 
varying  times  during  the  day,  sometimes  the 
students  had  to  arrange  for  substitutes  to  take 
their  places  on  the  details. 

I  have  mentioned  before  that  we  had  no  ade¬ 
quate  textbook  for  typing.  I  used  what  I  could 
of  the  suggestions  in  the  instruction  book  and 
supplemented  them  with  my  own  exercises. 
The  students  took  turns  typing  drill  work  and 
speed  tests  in  class.  We  made  a  schedule  so 
each  one  could  have  the  use  of  the  typewriter 
for  practice  at  some  particular  hour.  They 
handed  in  assignments  each  day.  The  paper 
used  was  of  all  sizes,  shapes  and  kinds;  so 
each  pupil  had  to  figure  out  his  own  margins 
in  centering  the  exercises. 

At  first  I  graded  them  easily,  not  deducting 
much  for  errors;  but  after  some  weeks  we  de¬ 
ducted  5  for  each  mistake.  For  the  speed 
work,  we  used  old  storybooks,  novels,  maga¬ 
zine  articles,  or  anything  we  could  find.  To 
grade  these  papers,  each  student  made  a  little 
cardboard  ruler  maked  off  in  spaces  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  spacing  on  the  typewriter  and  so 
counted  his  strokes.  There  was  little  eras¬ 
ing  to  worry  about,  for  the  students  were  ab¬ 
solutely  in  earnest  and,  besides,  there  were  al¬ 
most  no  erasers  in  camp. 

Of  course,  the  object  in  learning  to  type  was 
to  use  it  for  personal  use.  We  studied  letter 
forms  and  the  like  as  well  as  the  keyboard. 
Of  my  first  four  students,  one  typed  42  words 
a  minute,  another  over  50,  and  a  third,  60. 

Our  work  was  very  worth  while  in  spite 
of  all  our  difficulties.  Everyone  felt  that  it  had 
been.  It  gave  the  students  something  to  inter¬ 
est  them  so  that  there  was  little  time  to  worry 
about  the  present  and  future.  They  all  gained 
some  knowledge  and  skills  that  will  be  useful 
to  them  now  that  internment  is  over.  As  for 
me,  I  found  the  teaching  interesting,  and  it 
must  have  been  profitable  to  meet  all  of  those 
unusual  situations  and  solve  them. 
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TYPEWRITER  MESICIANSHIP 


\ 


DEANE  LEIMKUEHLER 

YPEWRITING  and  music  are  closely  re¬ 
lated  arts.  Both  require  a  sense  of  rhythm, 
ease  of  movement,  co-ordination,  and  a  well- 
developed  technique.  Educators  in  the  business 
field  constantly  refer  to  typewriting  in  relation 
to  music  and  rhythm.  Students  who  have  had 
musical  training  usually  excel  in  typing,  and 
frequently,  outstanding  typing  students  show 
an  aptitude  for  music,  provided  they  have 
the  advantage  of  training.  Just  as  music  adds 
to  the  efficiency  of  working  people,  typing  to 
music  promotes  speed  and  accuracy  of  the  typ- 

.  11. 

Typing  to  music  may  be  compared  to  sing¬ 
ing  with  accompaniment.  The  accompaniment 
of  the  instrument  keeps  the  singer  "in  tune” 
and  the  typist  "in  rhythm.”  While  the  singer 
and  accompaniment  may  vary  in  notes,  with 
the  singer  using  variations  as  the  accompanist 
plays  chords,  they  use  the  same  time  and  keep 
in  harmony.  Typing  to  music  does  not  mean 
that  a  key  is  to  be  held  until  a  note  is  re¬ 
leased,  or  that  strong  accents  or  rests  be 
acknowledged;  it  means  that  you  are  to  type 
right  along  "in  time  and  in  rhyme.” 

It  was  in  my  beginning  course  in  typewrit¬ 
ing  at  college  that  I  first  contacted  this  effec¬ 
tive  and  stimulating  plan — Typing  to  Music! 
Previously,  I  had  been  making  too  many  errors 
and  ‘  had  been  typing  with  jerks  and  spurts. 


typing  speed  without  error  decided  that  hc|  n 
would  really  "go  to  town”  on  his  next  test,  i  n 
His  over-anxiety  to  make  good  caused  him  to’  a 
lose  control  of  the  rhythm  that  typing  to  music  ■  1< 
had  established.  He  was  surprised  to  find  a 

that  his  word-a-minute  rate  was  lower  and  his  ■ 
percentage  of  errors  higher. 

I  found  that  typing  to  music  is  adaptable 
to  class  use.  It  should  be  introduced  with  a 
psychologically  correct  procedure.  If  it  should  j 
be  hinted  to  the  students  that  it  is  an  unbene- ; 
ficial  practice,  or  that  it  is  a  waste  of  timc| 
and  throws  them  out  of  balance  (they  lacked  j 
balance  and  control  in  the  first  place  iff 
such  is  the  complaint);  they  will  not  respond | 
with  the  correct  attitude  to  receive  benefits.  [. 

Vntuual  ReutUts  Obtained  f 

In  specific  typing  classes,  I  have  had  very 
unusual  results  with  speed  and  accuracy  when 
timed-writings  were  given  immediately  follow-' 
ing  a  few  minutes  of  typing  to  music.  A  goodi 
typist  in  one  class  made  eighty  words  a  minute 
without  error  on  a  two-minute  test — about  teni 
words  more  than  she  had  ever  made  before- 
or  was  able  to  make  again  without  the  con-f 
ditioning  music  practice.  Others  showed  al¬ 
most  equal  improvement,  while  some  made  an 
average,  slight,  or  no  improvement.  On  the 
whole,  no  one  made  lower  scores  on  these  ^ 
tests  than  on  regular  writings.  Typing  to| 
music  hindered  no  one.  While  not  all  of  the^ 
students  showed  immediate  and  unusual  im-j  ' 


I  simply  did  not  have  the  proper  co-ordination, 
and  had  not  applied  the  proper  rhythm.  Some 
very  simple  drill  material  was  used  at  first 
and  the  music  was  played  slowly.  Thus  it 
was  easy  enough  to  hit  the  proper  keys  while 
keeping  time  to  the  music.  There  was  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  experienced  when  faster  music  was  used, 
because  the  proper  adjustment  had  been  made. 
This  afforded  a  pleasant  variation  from  the  reg¬ 
ular  typing  period.  When  I  went  back  to 
regular  typewriting,  I  found  that  I  was  able 
to  type  more  rhythmically  and  with  greater 
co-ordination  of  movement. 

After  one  of  the  typing-to-music  exercises,  a 
follow-up  of  a  timed-writing  was  given,  with 
instructions  to  type  accurately.  I  observed  that 
the  majority  of  the  class  attained  a  much 
higher  speed  with  fewer  errors  than  usual. 
However,  one  student  who  made  his  record 


provement,  benefits  were  ultimately  achieved.  1 
Proper  music  promotes  a  lifting  of  spirit  | 
that  makes  work  into  play  and  puts  the  student 
in  a  receptive  mood.  A  lilting  snatch  stroke  [ 
is  automatically  used,  flexibility  is  developed  ; 
in  the  fingers,  and  greater  continuity  is  evolved  ■ 
with  the  even  rhythmical  typing.  The  carriage 
throw  is  executed  on  one  count  and  with  a 
zip.  Relaxation,  the  key  to  good  typing,,  is 
the  ultimate  result  of  these  experiments.  The , 
tempo  of  music  does  not  alter  these  points;  i 
however,  faster  music  brings  out  greater  1 
dexterity.  For  speed  building,  put  the  type¬ 
writer  on  stencil,  which  promotes  frccdon’. 
from  worry  about  errors,  and  then  type  to  fast 
music.  A  speedier  typist  may  use  double  time 
Although  students  enjoy  typing  to  music,  il 
should  not  be  used  to  the  extent  that  regulai 
class  work  is  neglected.  But  musical  typing 
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has  many  good  points  that  cannot  be  ignored. 
This  device  may  be  used  to  relieve  the 
monotony  that  sometimes  develops  from  the 
regular  routine  of  class  procedure.  It  recreates 
a  keen  interest  that  may  remain  dormant  un¬ 
less  something  unusual  is  done  to  keep  it  alive 
and  growing. 


Try  music  on  your  class  when  typing  seems 
to  be  an  ordinary  humdrum,  or  if  things  go 
wrong  and  there  are  complaints,  "I  just  can’t 
type  at  all  today.”  Music  adds  zest,  pep,  and 
eager  participation  to  the  class  period,  and  es¬ 
tablishes  the  technique  and  rhythm  that  is  the 
essential  foundation  for  the  typist. 
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N.  B.  T.  A.  Golden  Jubilee  Convention 


Private  Business  School  Meetings 

The  private  school  national  associations  will  hold  their  regular  meetings  in  conjunction 
with  the  National  Business  Teachers  Association.  Special  luncheons  and  evening  programs 
have  been  scheduled.  In  addition  to  these  meetings,  the  private  school  administrators  and 
teachers  will  hold  departmental  meetings  on  Friday  and  Saturday  afternoons. 

The  chairman  of  the  Friday  afternoon  meeting  will  be  S.  B.  Traisman  of  the  Business 
Institute  of  Milwaukee.  The  chairman  of  the  Instructors’  Round  Table  Saturday  afternoon 
will  be  W.  M.  Oates,  of  Nettleton  Commercial  College,  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota. 


Ivan  Mitchell  Icie  B.  Johnson  Robert  Finch 

"Fifty  Years  of  Progress  in  Commercial  Education”  is  the  theme  around  which  the 
program  for  the  fiftieth  anniversary  meeting  of  the  National  Business  Teachers  Association 
is  being  developed. 

President  Ivan  Mitchell  and  First  Vice-President  Icie  B.  Johnson,  and  other  ofiicers  of  the 
association,  and  the  Ohio  people,  under  the  direction  of  Robert  Finch,  supervisor  of  com¬ 
mercial  education  in  the  Cincinnati  public  schools,  are  making  elaborate  plans  for  the  en¬ 
tertainment  of  all  those  who  attend  the  three-day  meeting  in  December. 

Dr.  Hamden  L.  Forkner,  Teachers  College,  Columbia,  will  deliver  the  opening  address 
at  the  first  general  assembly  on  Friday,  December  28.  Preceding  Dr.  Forkner’s  address,  the 
Mayor  of  Cincinnati,  James  G.  Stewart,  and  Claude  V.  Caurtier,  superintendent  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati  public  schools,  will  greet  and  welcome  the  convention  visitors. 

The  first  event  on  the  convention  program  will  be  an  informal  reception  by  the  Ohio 
Business  Teachers  Association  on  Thursday  evening,  December  27.  Departmental  meetings 
begin  on  December  28.  The  convention  will  close  on  Saturday  evening,  December  29, 
with  the  annual  banquet  and  dance. 

All  meetings  will  be  held  in  the  Netherland  Plaza  Hotel,  Cincinnati. 


D.P.E.  National  Council  Banfjuet 

The  National  Council  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon 
will  hold  a  banquet  at  the  Netherland  Plaza 
Hotel,  Cincinnati,  in  connection  with  the  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Business  Teachers 
Association.  This  banquet  will  be  on  Friday  eve¬ 
ning,  December  28. 


Teachers  College  Luncheon 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  will 
hold  a  luncheon  meeting  in  connection  with  the 
National  Business  Teachers  Association  conven¬ 
tion  in  Cincinnati  on  Friday,  December  28.  All 
former  and  present  students  of  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  are  cordially  invited. 
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HARLEY  F.  SHEAFER 


OUR  eleventh  grade  girls  are  offered  the 
opportunity  each  year  of  taking  distribu¬ 
tive  education.  This  course  is  supervised  by 
the  Qeveland  Board  of  Education  working  in 
conjunction  with  the  downtown  stores. 

We  wondered  why  that  only  one  or  two  girls 
a  year  from  our  school  would  sign  for  the 
course.  Upon  questioning  some  seventy  girls 
who  were  enrolled  in  our  sales  classes,  we 
found  that  they  had  two  reasons  for  not  en¬ 
rolling. 

First,  they  did  not  want  to  leave  their 
friends;  and  secondly,  they  had  part-time  jobs 
that  paid  more  money  than  they  could  make 
in  the  stores. 

We  offer  a  general  sales  course  of  one 
semester  to  all  12B  girls  and  boys.  We  study 
the  general  theories  of  selling  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  the  salesman,  and  buying  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  consumer. 

To  12A’s,  we  offer  retail  marketing  and  mer¬ 
chandising.  This  course  takes  up  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  store  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
owner  or  general  manager.  Each  course  is  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  other  and  most  of  the  pupils 
take  the  full  course  requiring  one  year.  How¬ 
ever,  some  take  only  general  sales,  some  the 
retail  selling,  and  a  few  take  both  the  same 
semester.  Before  the  war  began,  we  had  about 
120  pupils  enrolled  in  sales  classes  each 
semester;  about  an  equal  number  of  boys  and 
girls.  Now  we  have  about  eighty,  mostly  girls. 

On  the  first  floor  of  our  building,  we  op¬ 
erate  a  school  store  for  selling  school  supplies 
to  students  and  teachers.  At  the  present  time, 
we  have  ninety  different  articles  for  sale,  con-* 
sisting  mainly  of  pencils,  fountain  pens, 
erasers,  compasses,  notebooks,  and  all  kinds 
of  paper. 

This  store  is  open  for  thirty  minutes  each 
morning  before  classes,  and  during  our  three, 
forty-five  minute  lunch  periods  each  day.  Two 
pupils  work  at  a  time,  so  this  allows  eight 
different  pupils  to  work  each  day.  Every 
pupil  is  required  to  work  from  one  to  three 
weeks,  depending  entirely  upon  the  enroll¬ 
ment.  We  have  an  Ohio  sales  tax  license 


and  collect  tax  on  all  sales  of  nine  cents  and 
up. 

I  do  the  buying  and  pricing  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  and  the  pupils  do  the  receiving,  storing, 
displaying,  and  selling.  We  take  inventory 
once  a  year,  but  stock  listing  is  done  each 
week. 

In  the  beginning,  our  stores  sold  only  two 
articles — theme  and  typing  paper.  By  using 
want  slips,  we  have  increased  our  stcKk  from 
one  hundred  to  twelve  hundred  dollars. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  semester,  1  watch 
particularly  for  students  who  seem  to  have  the 
least  interest  in  the  class  or  those  who  arc 
timid  and  assign  them  to  work  in  the  store 
first.  Their  interest  perks  up  at  once,  and, 
in  most  cases,  their  grades  go  up  with  their 
interest.  After  working  in  the  store,  most  of 
them  beg  for  a  second  or  third  opportunity. 

In  order  to  get  as  much  practical  experience 
as  possible,  all  students  who  have  a  B  average  | 
are  permitted  to  work  in  the  downtown  stores 
one  full  week  before  Christmas  vacation. 

All  pupils  who  sell  war  bonds  to  people 
outside  their  immediate  families  are  given  ad¬ 
ditional  credit  depending  upon  the  number  of 
sales  made.  During  the  regular  war  loan  , 
drives,  we  take  one  full  day  and  canvass  four  ' 
thousand  homes  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  high  school. 

We  also  sell  tickets  for  school  plays,  ath¬ 
letic  games,  and  cxrcasionally  sell  advertising 
for  the  school  newspaper.  , 

In  addition  to  the  regular  class  recitations 
and  tests,  we  use  a. personality  chart  during  the 
first  six  weeks  in  the  general  sales  class.  The 
general  tendency  is  for  the  pupils  to  rate  them¬ 
selves  too  high  at  the  beginning  of  the  study 
and  about  normal  after  completing  the  study. 

Pupils  must  be  helped  to  overcome  their  ' 
bashfulness  and  to  talk  intelligently  when  ap¬ 
plying  for  a  job.  I  try  to  have  a  private  con¬ 
ference  with  each  member  of  the  class  and  give 
them  both  constructive  and  destructive  criti¬ 
cism. 

To  teach  pupils  how  to  fill  out  an  application 
for  a  job,  we  use  a  composite  chart  made  from 
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seventeen  Cleveland  stores  and  factories. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  semester  in  general 
sales,  we  spend  from  one  to  two  weeks  review¬ 
ing  the  fundamental  operations  in  arithmetic 
and  both  common  and  decimal  fractions.  This 
is  especially  valuable  for,  until  last  year,  we 
did  not  have  any  mathematics  and  were  re¬ 
quired  to  complete  one  year  of  mathematics  be¬ 
fore  graduation. 

A  great  many  of  our  pupils  in  every  sales 
class  are  working  in  neighborhood  or  down¬ 
town  stores.  We  encourage  these  people  to 
bring  their  selling  problems  to  class  for  class 
discussion.  We  suggest  a  solution,  have  them 
try  it  out,  and  then  report  the  results  to  the 
class.  This  adds  considerable  interest  to  the 
class  work. 

After  experimenting  for  twenty-three  years 
with  different  class  projects  in  teaching  theoreti¬ 
cal  salesmanship,  I  find  that  the  ideas  out¬ 
lined  here  produce  the  best  results  for  me. 

- - * - 

Army  Pamphlets  \vailable 
to  Citizens 

G.  I.  Roundtable  educational  pamphlets, 
heretofore  issued  only  to  service  personnel,  are 
now  available  to  the  public,  it  is  announced . 
by  the  Historical  Service  Board.  These  pamphlets 
are  intended  as  guides  to  group  discussion  and 
now  include  twenty-seven  titles  with  two  new 
ones  being  printed  each  month. 

Material  is  prepared  by  authorities  on  each 
subject,  reviewed  for  impartiality,  and  rew’ritten 
in  popular  style  using  cartoons  and  pictures. 

Since  the  Historical  Service  Board  began  op¬ 
eration  in  October,  1943,  under  the  authorization 
of  the  American  Historical  Association  and  the 
War  Department,  it  has  received  a  total  of 
eighty-three  topics  for  pamphlets  from  the  Army 
education  branch.  Pamphlets  may  be  obtained 
for  fifteen  cents  each  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Among  the  titles  in  print  are: 

EM  1  Guide  for  Discussion  Leaders 
EM  2  What  is  Propaganda? 

EM  12  Can  We  Prevent  Future  Wars? 

\  EM  14  Is  the  Good  Neighbor  Policy  a  Success? 
EM  20  What  Has  Alaska  to  Offer  Postwar 
Pioneers? 

EM  22  Will  There  Be  Work  for  All? 

EM  23  Why  Co-ops?  What  Are  They?  How 
Do  They  Work? 

EM  32  Shall  I  Build  a  House  after  the  War? 
EM  34  Shall  I  Go  Back  to  School? 

EM  36  Does  it  Pay  to  Borrow? 


•Brazilian  Education 

Education  in  Brazil  is  anticipating  the  coun¬ 
try’s  development  industrially,  according  to  the 
Brazilian  Director  of  Industrial  Education,  Fran¬ 
cisco  Montojos,  who  is  visiting  industrial  educa¬ 
tion  institutions  and  factories  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Brazilian  government  has  provided  an 
interesting  and  well-functioning  system  of  in¬ 
dustrial  education,  through  its  Ministry  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  for  the  training  of  girl  and  boy  students 
from  twelve  to  seventeen  years  of  age  in  indus¬ 
trial  skills.  Twenty-three  Federal  schools  are 
maintained  by  the  -government  where  students 
receive  free  instruction,  books,  food,  clothing, 
and  medical  service  during  their  four-year  train¬ 
ing  course. 

All  Brazil’s  national  technical  institutions,  said 
Senhor  Montojos,  are  on  the  secondary  level. 
Upon  completion  of  the  four-year  course,  the 
student  is  certified  as  a  ’’trained  worker,”  and  is 
eligible  for  three  years’  advanced  industrial  train¬ 
ing,  which  makes  him  a  ’’certified  technician.” 

All  vocational  and  industrial  schools  and 
courses  in  Brazil  are  open  to  women,  Senhor 
Montojos  said. 


“Where  Is  My  B.E.W.?” 

Many  of  our  subscribers  have  written  us 
to  inquire  why  the  B.E.W.  has  been  so 
consistently  late  this  fall. 

We’ve  also  had  our  share  of  worrying, 
plus  a  great  deal  of  extra  work  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  get  the  magazine  out  on  sched¬ 
ule.  None  of  this  has  made  any  notice¬ 
able  difference,  but  we’ll  keep  on  trying. 

Just  the  other  day,  we  had  another 
letter  from  our  printers,  and  while  it  was 
too  harried  to  be  really  hopeful,  we  thought 
we’d  pass  its  essence  along  in  explanation. 

The  war  isn’t  over  for  a  great  many 
industries,  and  the  long-suffering  and  very 
praiseworthy  printing  industry  is  in  the 
throes  of  a  difficult  period  of  mechanical, 
labor,  and  production  shortages.  That 
they  cannot  meet  the  schedule  is  due  to 
forces  beyond  their  control — and  ours. 
’’But,”  say  our  printers,  ”we  feel  that  this 
situation  will  be  remedied  within  a  few 
months.” 

Consequently,  until  it  can  be  and  is,  we 
of  the  Business  Education  World  hope 
that  you,  too,  will  have  patience  and  re¬ 
alize  that  everything  possible  is  being  done 
to  get  your  magazine  to  you  on  time. — MFR 
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they  are  doing.  .  .  Therefore,  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  individual  security  and  the  good  life,  but 
also  for  the  sake  of  preserving  our  form  of  govern-  i 
ment,  we  must  see  to  it  that  every  individual  has  i 
the  opportunity  to  make  himself  economically  ef-  ! 
ficient.  The  schools  have  before  them  an  enormous  i 
obligation  and  task  in  this  respect!” 


WITH  the  issue  dated  June  20,  1945,  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education  closed  publi¬ 
cation  on  its  emergency  biweekly.  Education  for 
Victory.  After  more  than  three  years,  the  Office 


resumed  production  in  October  of  School  Life, 
its  regular  monthly  journal  for  the  past  quarter 
century. 

Education  for  Victory's  contribution  to  war¬ 
time  educational  needs  has  been  far-reaching 
and  of  great  importance.  Its  type-packed,  in¬ 
formative  pages  brought  up-to-date  material  to 
educators  throughout  wide  areas. 

Present  plans  for  School  Life  include  reports 
of  significant  studies  by  specialists  in  varied 
educational  fields,  official  information  on  Federal 
legislation  affecting  education,  together  with  a 
clear  and  comprehensive  picture  of  the  progress 
and  condition  of  education  in  this  country  and 
the  Territories.  To  subscribe  to  ten  monthly  il¬ 
lustrated  issues,  send  a  dollar  to  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


Educational  and  Cultural  Organization 


In  the  October  issue  of  the  B.E.W.,  there  was ' 
an  announcement  of  the  United  Nations  Con-  ' 
ference  in  London  on  November  1,  on  this  page. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  widespread  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  aims  of  this  organization,  the 
United  States  Government  and  the  Conference 


of  Allied  Ministers  of  Education  have  made  pub-  \ 
lie  the  draft  proposals  for  the  constitution  of  the  f 
organization.  It  is  hoped  that  educational  groups  1 
will  encourage  such  discussion.  > 

Purposes  of  the  Educational  and  Cultural  Or¬ 
ganization  of  the  United  Nations  are  stated  as 
follows: 

1.  To  develop  and  maintain  mutual  under-  ■ 
standing  and  appreciation  of  the  life  and  culture, 


the  arts,  the  humanities,  and  the  sciences  of  the 


Education  and  Democracy 


peoples  of  the  world,  as  a  basis  for  effective 


The  Honorable  Sam  Rayburn,  Speaker  of  the  international  organization  and  world  peace. 


House  of  Representatives,  made  an  educationally 
noteworthy  speech  at  the  University  of  Maryland 
Commencement.  Sections  applicable  to  business 
education  are  quoted  here. 

.  .  Only  in  democratic  countries  does  every 
individual  have  the  right  of  participating  in  the 
prcKesses  of  government,  and  it  is.  therefore,  neces¬ 
sary  that  adequate  educational  opportunities  be  given 
to  all  in  order  that  all  may  be  prepared  to  make 
intelligently  those  decisions  our  citizens  must 
make  .  . 

Speaker  Rayburn  listed  six  responsibilities 
which  our  public  schools  have  in  developing 
the  individual  citizen:  adequate  literacy,  health, 
efficiency  in  vocations,  civicmindedness,  love  of 
country  and  of  the  democratic  way  of  life,  and 
a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  our  place  in 
international  affairs. 

In  speaking  of  the  third  responsibility  of  our 
schools,  developing  efficiency  in  vocations.  Speaker 
Rayburn  said: 

.  .  For  the  most  part,  youth  leaving  our 
schools  before  or  after  high-school  graduation  go 
into  some  practical  occupation.  To  have  a  happy, 
healthy,  successful  nation,  we  must  have  individuals 
who  are  vocationally  efficient  and  happy,  men  and 
women  who  take  pride  in  their  work  and  in  what 


2.  To  co-operate  in  extending  and  in  making  j 
available  to  all  peoples  for  the  service  of  common  ] 
human  needs  the  world’s  full  body  of  knowledge  ' 
and  culture,  and  in  assuring  its  contribution  to 
the  economic  stability,  political  security,  and  gen¬ 
eral  w^ell-being  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Stamp  and  Bond  Programg  Continue 

U.  S.  Treasury  Department  is  encouraging  ; 
schools  to  continue  their  War  Stamp  and  Bond  ’ 
programs  at  least  through  next  spring.  School 
aid  is  considered  particularly  crucial  in  the  months  J 
ahead  in  view  of  the  menace  of  postwar  infla-  ] 
tion  and  the  necessity  for  continued  war  financ-  j 
ing  during  reconversion. 

Two  objectives  of  the  school  savings  program 
are: 

1.  Qualification  for  the  Treasury  Minute  Man 
flag  showing  that  at  least  90  per  cent  of  the 
students  are  saving  regularly. 

2.  Completion  of  a  campaign  to  finance  one 
or  more  $3,000  hospital  units  through  school 
savings.  A  special  ”We  finished  the  job"  cita¬ 
tion  and  insignia  for  school  flags  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  schools  which  maintain  their  90  per  cent 
participation  record  during  the  winter  and  spring. 
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Let’s  Be 

MARIE  M. 

IF  you  are  looking  for  a  sure  way  to  increase 
your  blood  pressure,  just  take  a  year  off 
and  go  back  to  college.  This  might  be  a  good 
place  to  say  that  not  all  professors  are  vague 
— but  too  many  of  them  are.  They  talk  of  in¬ 
tegration,  correlation,  implementation,  supple¬ 
mentation;  not  once  is  there  a  suggestion 
as  to  how  these  aims  may  be  accomplished. 

If  your  purpose  in  going  to  school  is  to 
acquire  the  vocabulary  of  education,  you  will 
be  more  than  satisfied.  Such  erudite  language 
you  never  heard!  But  if  you  would  like  to 
know  how  some  of  the  ideas  promulgated  in 
the  front  of  the  room  were  successfully 
carried  out  or  could  be  successfully  put 
into  operation,  you  have  the  chance  of  the  well- 
known  snowball  in  Satan’s  realm. 

Up  to  this  point,  I  have  sounded  much  like 
a  number  of  teachers  I  know  who  have  taken 
courses  and  "didn’t  get  a  thing  out  of  them.’’ 
That  is  not  so  in  my  case.  I  was  amazed  at 
my  ignorance;  and  as  I  wanted  to  learn,  I 
did  learn.  Then,  too,  I  became  acquainted 
with  the  newest  theories  and  with  the  trends 
in  education.  The  background  of  twenty  years 
of  experience  enables  me  to  put  some  of  these 
theories  (the  ones  I  thought  of  value)  into 
practice. 

I  was  much  impressed  by  the  vehemence  with 
which  we  were  told  that  school  is  a  preparation 
for  life.  I  could  go  along  with  that  theory, 
and  this  year  I  think  I  am  practicing  it  as 
well  as  subscribing  to  it.  That  is  what  I  should 
like  to  describe  here. 

Our  Office  Practice  course  has  basic  require¬ 
ments,  but  I  reserve  the  right  to  add  as  many 
frills  as  I  think  are  needed.  All  members 
of  the  class  have  after-school  jobs,  jobs  in 
many  different  lines.  On  Friday  of  each  week, 
we  have  a  pupil  job-problem  class.  The  mod¬ 
erator  is  a  pupil,  and  I  use  the  title  advisedly. 
Pupils  are  required  to  bring  to  class  some 
problems  connected  with  their  work.  The  class 
ind  the  reporting  pupil  together  hash  over  the 
situation  and  come  to  a  conclusion  as  to  how 
it  could  have  been  handled  with  better  re¬ 
sults,  or  how  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the 
problem. 
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Practical 

STEWART 

As  motivation  toward  adequate  preparation 
for  this  class,  the  pupils  reporting  are  given  a 
grade  based  on  presentation,  or  worthwhile¬ 
ness,  and  upon  contribution  toward  solution. 

I  should  like  to  present  here  some  of  the  cases 
cited  in  class. 

Case  1:  This  girl  works  in  the  public  li¬ 
brary.  She  told  us  that  a  certain  man  came 
in  frequently  and  always  asked  her  some  ques¬ 
tion  about  a  field  that  was  unknown  to  her. 
Being  an  honest  sort,  she  would  say  that  she 
did  not  know.  Thereupon  the  man  would  emit 
a  guffaw  and  seem  to  enjoy  himself  hugely. 

She  had  solved  her  own  problem.  She 
said  that,  after  about  the  fifth  time  of  extreme 
discomfiture,  she  had  one  stock  answer  to 
all  his  queries:  "You  will  find  the  reference 
room  .  . 

After  very  loud  and  hearty  praise  by  all 
of  us,  I  took  time  to  teach  the  class  a  little 
psychology.  After  using  some  guidance  and 
considerable  prodding,  we  decided  that  the  man 
in  question  had  an  inferiority  complex.  Mak¬ 
ing  a  child  appear  less  bright  than  himself 
was  his  way  of  compensating.  This  explanation 
was  of  help  to  the  girl  for  it  restored  her 
self-confidence. 

Case  2:  Another  interesting  study  was  that 
of  a  girl  who  operates  the  switchboard  of  a 
very  busy  defense  plant.  About  three  or  four 
executives  in  the  plant  had  the  habit  of  put¬ 
ting  in  calls  to  distant  points,  and  then  wander¬ 
ing  off  through  the  plant.  Then,  when  she 
had  such  a  call  completed  and  would  call  the 
executive,  she  would  only  find  that  he  was 
not  within  reach. 

She  was  really  much  distressed  over  this,  and 
I  was  more  than  pleased  and  somewhat  amused 
to  find  that  the  cause  of  her  perturbation  was 
not  that  it  was  costing  money,  but  that  the 
practice  was  discourteous.  She  found  it  hard 
to  keep  placating  the  busy  man  at  the  other 
end  of  the  line. 

As  she  had  no  solution  at  all,  the  group  went 
to  work  with  a  will.  Suggestions  were  ad¬ 
vanced,  discussed,  discarded.  After  all,  this 
was  a  ticklish  situation.  She  couldn’t  say, 
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"Look  here,  Mr.  Blank,  you  just  stay  there 
and  wait  until  I  put  this  call  through.” 

The  discussion  raged  for  a  full  period,  but 
the  decision  arrived  at  was,  in  my  opinion, 
good.  We  decided  that  she  was  to  say,  ”I 
am  putting  this  call  right  through,  Mr.  Blank. 
Will  you  please  stand  by?”  We  thought  this 
a  fine  method  of  accomplishing  her  own  ends 
by  means  of  subtle  suggestion.  We  made  her 
stand  up  in  the  front  of  the  room  and  prac¬ 
tice  saying  it  until  we  were  sure  she  had  just 
the  right  inflection.  When  she  dropped  her 
voice  at  the  end,  a  babble  of  voices  arose.  They 
told  her  that  that  tone  ordered  him  to  stay  there. 
Not  until  she  could  say  it  with  a  rising  in¬ 
flection  on  the  "by”  were  her  classmates  satis¬ 
fied. 

Case  5:  The  cashier  of  a  restaurant  pre¬ 
sented  an  incident  from  which  a  valuable  les¬ 
son  could  be  learned.  Her  employer  told  her 
she  was  not  to  cash  a  check  for  anyone  unless 
ordered  by  him  to  do  so.  One  evening  a  sailor 
came  to  the  desk  to  pay  his  bill.  He  had  no 
money,  but  he  did  have  a  postal  money  order. 
The  employer  was  not  there;  so  she  took  it 
upon  herself  to  cash  the  money  order,  take 
out  the  price  of  the  meal,  and  give  the  change 
to  the  sailor. 

In  checking  in  the  receipts  of  the  day,  the 
money  order  came  to  light.  The  next  day 
the  employer  took  it  to  the  post  office,  only 
to  find  that  it  would  not  be  honored.  He  came 
back,  gave  the  cashier  a  dressing-down,  and 
announced  that  the  entire  sum  would  be  taken 
out  of  her  wages. 

Without  a  dissenting  voice,  the  class  agreed 
that  she  got  what  she  deser\'ed.  They  told  her 
that  "orders  are  orders”  and  she  had  no  right 
to  do  anything  contrary  to  instructions.  The 
girl  herself  was  pretty  fine  about  the  whole 
thing.  She  admitted  the  justice  of  the  entire 
proceedings.  Her  only  plea  was  that  she  felt 
sorry  for  the  poor  sailor.  One  of  her  friends 
told  her  rather  sharply  that  if  she  was  that  sorry 
and  if  she  was  feeling  affluent,  it  would  have 
been  better  business  to  pay  for  his  meal  out 
of  her  own  pocket.  At  any  rate,  the  point  of 
obeying  orders  was  made  very  forcibly. 

Case  4:  This  reporter  does  general  clerical 
work  in  a  newspaper  office.  Her  contribution 
did  not  concern  herself,  but  an  ex-fellow- 
worker.  She  desLiibed  this  other  girl  very  well. 
We  got  the  picture  of  a  person  who  had  been 


sheltered  all  her  life — who  had  been  gently 
reared  by  some  sweet,  idealistic  mother,  and 
whose  faith  in  fairies  had  never  been  disturbed. 
Now  the  point  was  that  a  certain  official  took 
great  delight  in  snapping  at  the  poor  girl 
just  for  the  fun  of  seeing  her  cry,  with  which 
performance  she  always  obliged.  Of  course, 
the  girl  did  not  stay  on  the  job  long. 

The  discussion  was  most  interesting.  They 
started  with  the  premise  that  the  girl  was  a 
"goon.”  Being  asked  to  substantiate  this,  it 
was  brought  out  that  business  requires  of  em¬ 
ployees  certain  iron  qualities;  that  it  is  the  na¬ 
ture  of  some  persons  to  bully  if  they  can  get 
away  with  it.  They  maintained  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  go  around  with  a  chip  on  one’s 
shoulder,  but  that  it  is  necessary  to  know  when 
to  ignore  and  when  to  challenge.  Someone 
also  made  the  point  that  the  business  struggle 
is  only  for  the  strong. 

We  even  went  so  far  as  to  discuss  where 
this  girl  would  fit  in,  and  we  decided  to  make 
a  kindergarten  teacher  out  of  her.  It  is  too 
bad  that  we  do  not  know  her  (no  names  are 
ever  mentioned)  because  she  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  glad  to  have  our  expert  opinion. 

Case  3:  Here  was  a  case  where  teacher  re¬ 
ceived  a  jolt.  We  teachers  all  have  pet  theories 
that  we  air  at  the  slightest  opportunity.  One 
of  mine  is  that  we  have  to  live  with  ourselves, 
and,  in  order  to  live  happily,  one  thing  that 
we  must  do  is  to  give  a  full  day’s  work  for  a 
full  day’s  pay.  I  maintain  rather  heatedly 
that,  if  there  is  "goldbricking,”  the  worker 
steals  the  money  he  js  paid  for  the  time  that 
he  did  not  work.  If  work  is  completed  before 
the  end  of  the  day,  it  is  a  business  "must” 
thaf  the  worker  pitch  in  and  help  someone 
else. 

Now  I  found  that,  "The  idea  may  be  good, 
Mrs.  Stewart,  but  it  doesn’t  work.”  (This 
to  me,  the  functionalist!)  Well,  here  is  what 
happens  in  eighteen-year-old  life.  The  pupil, 
needled  with  the  Stewart  philosophy,  finishes 
her  work  before  closing  time;  so  she  goes 
over  to  Miss  Picklepuss  and  offers  to  help  her. 
The  next  day,  when  said  pupil  is  up  to  her 
ears  in  work.  Miss  Picklepuss  comes  over  with 
a  sheaf  of  papers  to  be  typed  and  puts  them 
on  the  pupil’s  desk  with  a  curt  request  to  do 
them  right  away. 

With  perfect  equanimity  and  without  com¬ 
ment,  I  dropped  this  one  into  the  laps  of  the 
class.  Out  of  the  welter  of  ideas  regarding 
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ethics  and  human  nature  came  the  conclusion 
that  the  philosophy  was  sound,  but  that  id 
needed  qualification  and  amplification.  That 
vas  good  for  me.  I  am  a  little  apt  to  be  too 
cocksure. 

A  very  smooth  setup  was  evolved  for 
handling  such  a  situation.  When,  if,  and  as 
any  other  pupil  should  meet  such  a  condition^ 
he  or  she  is  to  say,  **Oh,  I’m  so  sorry.  Miss 
Picklepuss.  I’d  like  to  help  you  again,  but 
I  have  too  much  work  of  my  own  today.” 
But  that  is  not  enough.  The  victim  must 
pick  up  the  papers,  place  them  in  the  chiseler’s 
hands,  and  give  her  a  friendly  smile. 

Now  I  come  to  an  evaluation  of  all  this. 
(Note  the  "term  paper”  influence.)  At  the 
end  of  the  third  quarter,  I  plan  to  have  the 
dass  list  what  they  have  learned.  I  hope  they 
will  list  such  things  as:  business  and  social 
ethics,  proper  conduct  under  stress,  how  to 
use  tact.  I  hope  they  will  learn  of  the  vagaries 
of  human  nature;  that  it  will  make  realists 
of  them  to  the  extent  that,  while  they  uphold 
their  ideals,  they  will  recognize  that  life  is 
DOt  all  sunshine  and  light.  I  want  them  to 
be  cognizant  of  the  qualities  that  make  for 
business  success. 

’The  next  step  will  be  the  discussion  of  hypo¬ 
thetical  cases.  In  this  way,  I  shall  find  out 
how  many  of  my  hopes  have  been  realized. 

The  last  step  will  be  class  meetings  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  out  how  suggestions  have 
worked  and  whether  or  not  the  experiences 
of  others  have  helped  in  solving  particular, 
personal  problems. 


Every  September,  I  look  at  the  array  ot 
faces  upturned  to  me  and  think,  "They  are 
so  young,  so  new.  What  in  the  world  can  1 
do  to  help  them.^”  I  even  pray  that  I  may  be 
able  to  season  them  a  little.  I  dare  to  believe 
that  these  Friday  classes  may  help  to  answer 
my  prayer  in  some  measure. 

Thomas  May  Peirce,  Jr.,  administrative 
executive  of  the  Peirce  School,  Philadelphia,  died 
at  his  home  on  November  3. 

Mr.  Peirce,  whose  father  founded  Peirce  School 
of  Business  Administration  in  1865,  was  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Central  Manual  Training  High  School, 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Peirce 
School. 

After  completing  his  education,  Mr.  Peirce  be¬ 
came  consecutively  secretary-treasurer  of  Oscar 
Smith  and  Sons,  secretary-treasurer  of  Hercules 
Cement  Corp.,  and  vice-president  and  director 
of  Honorbilt  Products,  Inc. 

A  veteran  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Ac¬ 
countants,  Philadelphia  Chapter  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Institute  of  Certified  Public  Accountants, 
National  Business  Teachers  Association,  Eastern 
Commercial  Teachers  Association,  Historical  So¬ 
ciety  of  Pennsylvania,  Pennsylvania  Society  of 
New  York,  Pennsylvania  Society  of  the  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution,  Kiwanis,  and  Delta 
Epsilon  fraternity. 

Mr.  Peirce  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Grace;  a 
son.  Lieutenant  Commander  Thomas  May  Peirce 
3d,  USNR;  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Valdor  E.  Clark, 
Jr.;  and  a  sister,  Mary  B.  Peirce,  who,  as  a  part¬ 
ner  and  principal  of  Peirce  School,  has  been  ac¬ 
tive  in  its  operation  for  the  last  half  century. 


Handicapped  Typists  Make  News 

Jerry  Kluttz,  editor  of  "The  Federal  Diary,”  of  The  Washington  Post,  carried  an 
1  interesting  column  on  September  23,  1945,  telling  how  four  young  persons  with  various  han¬ 
dicaps  had  surmounted  them  and  were  contributing  greatly  to  the  war  effort. 

One,  Miss  Frances  L.  Hudson,  a  clerk-typist  in  the  War  Department,  attained  a  speed  of 
60  words  a  minute  on  a  Civil  Service  typing  test,  notwithstanding  that  she  has  only  her 
left  arm.  She  had  taught  typing  before  working  in  the  War  Department,  and  has  assisted 
some  of  the  veterans  at  Walter  Reed  Hospital  to  learn  typing. 

Other  striking  accomplishments  were  noted  in  the  unit  in  the  Discharge  Review  Branch 
of  the  War  Department  "which  is  manned  entirely  by  blind  typists.” 

Lois  Christiansen,  the  supervisor  of  the  Discharge  Review  Branch,  lost  her  right  arm'  and 
injured  both  legs  permanently  in  an  accident  .  .  .  but  she  has  overcome  this  handicap  and  she 
is  both  a  stenographer  and  a  typist.  She  devised  her  own  system  of  touch  typing  which 
enabled  her  to  pass  the  Civil  Service  exam.” 

A  study  of  the  situation  showed  that  "the  production  efiiciency  of  disabled  persons  was 
about  ‘equal  to  that  of  able-bodied  workers.  Furthermore,  that  there  was  little  turnover 
problem  among  the  handicapped.” 

It  will  surprise  most  of  our  readers  to  know  that  58,000  disabled  persons  have  been  placed 
in  Government  jobs  since  April.  1943. — H.  H.  S. 
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RENA  |.  KEAY 

Any  education  workshop,  to  be  truly  ef¬ 
fective,  should  provide  for  an  exhibit  of 
teaching  materials,  a  demonstration,  and  a  lib¬ 
eral  amount  of  discussion  and  investigation  of 
problems  and  projects  common  to  its  members. 
Any  regional  workshop  in  business  education 
should  further  provide  opportunities  to  ex¬ 
change  progressive  ideas  -and  practical  experi¬ 
ences  in  the  field  of  business  among  the  teachers 
and  administrators  of  a  given  area. 

Dr.  M.  Herbert  Freeman,  director  of  business 
education  in  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers 
College,  Paterson,  and  the  members  of  his 
department  felt  that  northern  New  Jersey  could 
help  meet  its  obligations  to  the  young  people 
in  business  education  by  promoting  regional 
meetings  for  the  teachers  in  Passaic  and  Ber¬ 
gen  counties.  When  broached  about  this  plan, 
the  officers  of  the  High  School’  Commercial 
Teachers  Association  of  New  Jersey  gave  it 
their  blessings  and  wholehearted  support. 

The  first  Regional  Workshop  in  Business 
Education  for  business  teachers  and  adminis¬ 
trators  in  the  Paterson  area  was  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  High  School  Commercial 
Teachers  Association  of  New  Jersey  on 
Wednesday,  March  1,  1944,  at  the  Teachers 
College  in  Paterson.  One  hundred  and  eighty 
teachers  from  almost  fifty  local  and  outlying 
school  districts  attended. 

Encouraged  by  such  numbers.  Dr.  Freeman, 
acting  as  chairman,  and  Clinton  Cranmer. 
head  of  the  Commercial  Department  of  East- 
side  High  School,  Paterson,  acting  as  co-chair¬ 
man  for  the  Workshop,  conducted  another 
meeting  on  May  3,  1944,  which  160  teachers 
attended.  Again,  on  December  6,  1944,  an¬ 
other  Workshop  program  attracted  125  teach¬ 
ers  and  administrators.  Although  the  number 
of  teachers  attending  has  diminished  over  a 
period  of  three  meetings,  this  is  only  as  it 
should  be.  A  workshop,  to  be  regional  and 
workable,  must  be  limited  to  groups  small 
enough  to  encourage  rapport  between  speaker 
and  audience,  and  consist  only  of  those  teach¬ 


ers  who  are  vitally  interested  in  self-improve  j 
ment. 

The  Workshop  meetings  were  held  with  tht 
following  objectives  in  mind; 


1.  To  provide  opportunities  for  teachers,  adminis.j 
trators,  and  businessmen  in  this  area  to  exchanjt,' 
share,  and  solve  progressive  and  practical  prob^ 
lems;  such  as,  how  can  we: 

(a)  Teach  such  basic  business  subjects  as  elt 
mentary  business  training,  typewriting,  anc 
global  geography,  to  all  secondary-sch(K, 
pupils? 

(b)  Provide  a  secondary-education  curricula 
to  meet  more  adequately  than  we  have  a  * 
the  past  the  needs  'of  returning  student 
when  job  opportunities  are  not  so  plentifd 
as  they  are  at  the  present  time? 

(c)  Organize,  administer,  and  supervise  course 
in  distributive  education  beyond  the  George 
Deen  Act  and  without  Federal  support? 

fd)  Investigate  further  prognostic  testing  in  tit 
field  of  shorthand  as  a  basis  of  selectioi 
in  order  to  reduce  the  high  mortality  a 
shorthand  ? 

(e)  Organize,  develop,  and  administer  a  pta 
tical  plan  for  work  experience  in  coo- 
mercial  subjects  other  than  distributive  e\t 
cation? 

(f)  Improve  placement  and  guidance  proct 
dures  and  techniques? 

(g)  Learn  to  use  visual  aids  and  to  know  wha 
office  machines  should  be  purchased  for  of¬ 
fice  training? 

(h)  Work  with  the  businessmen  in  the  arca,ti 
provide  better  business  education? 

2.  To  acquaint  principals  and  superintendents  io  thit 
area  with  the  newest  trends  and  procedures  thr 
develop  in  business  education,  thus  acting  as 
clearinghouse  and  service  agency  for  business  edu¬ 
cation. 

3.  To  give  the  classroom  teacher  who  is  doing  i 
stimulating  piece  of  work  in  this  area  an  oppot 
tunity  to  address  his  colleagues. 

4  To  bring  to  the  attention  of  business  teacheo 
in  this  area  the  most  recent  literature,  teachioj 
materials,  and  equipment. 

5.  To  give  every  teacher  and  administrator  an  op 
portunity  to  work  with  others  on  committees,  fitW 
work,  visitations,  observations,  co-operative  groa 
research,  and  investigation. 

6.  To  satisfy  the  desire  of  progressive  business  tcad 
ers  for  continuous  in-service  and  self-improvema 
training  opportunities  in  their  own  backyaid 
with  a  minimum  expenditure  of  time,  energy,  * 
money. 

The  program  for  the  meeting  calls  for « 
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informal  reception  and  exhibit  of  teaching 
materials  from  four  to  four-thirty.  A  series  of 
demonstration,  problem,  and  discussion  periods 
are  held  from  four-thirty  to  six.  Teachers  from 
the  various  high  schools  demonstrate  and  pre¬ 
side  over  discussions.  Some  of  the  problems 
that  have  been  presented  included: 

1.  "How  my  office  practice  class  planned,  organ¬ 
ized,  and  maintains  a  vocational  occupations  file 
for  the  guidance  department.”  Emma  Audesirk, 
head,  Commercial  Department,  North  Arlington 
High  School. 

2.  "We  discovered  that  our  entering  freshmen  are 
weak  in  arithmetic.  All  ninth-grade  students 
now  take  one  year  of  Junior  Business  Training. 
Should  we  reduce  Junior  Business  Training  to 
one  semester  and  put  in  a  semester  of  Business 
Arithmetic  for  all  ninth-grade  students?”  Paul 
M.  Hoffman,  head,  Commercial  Department, 
Pompton  Lakes  High  School. 


Rena  J.  Keay,  Paterson  State  Teachers  Gallege 
N.  J.  Lawrence,  Hawthorne  High  School 
William  Polishook,  Clifford  J.  Scott  High  School, 
East  Orange 

Dr.  Edward  Schneider,  Passaic  Valley  High  School, 
Little  Falls 

Mrs.  Bertha  E.  Travers,  Garfield  High  School 

The  two  successful  Workshop  meetings  last 
year  encouraged  these  business  educators  to 
organize  a  permanent  work-study  group  under 
the  auspices  of  the  High  School  Commercial 
Teachers  Association  of  New  Jersey.  The  sole 
purpose  of  the  Workshop  is  to  provide  the 
business  teachers  and  administrators  in  this  area 
with  in-service  and  self-improvement  training 
opportunities  in  their  own  neighborhood,  with 
a  minimum  expenditure  of  time,  energy,  and 
expense. 

The  third  Regional  Workshop  was  held 


I  3.  "An  individualized  method  of  teaching  typewrit- 
i  ing.”  Airs.  Elmus  L.  Ream,  acting  head.  Com- 
1  mercial  Department,  Montclair  High  School. 

4  4.  "What  is  distributive  education?”  Lloyd  H. 

I  Jacobs,  New  Jersey  State  Supervisor  of  Distribu- 
I  tive  Education. 

5.  "How  can  distributive  education  be  administered, 
supervised,  and  taught  effectively?”  Harry  Q. 

'  Packer,  Supervisor  of  Distributive  Education, 

'  Millville. 

’  6.  "How  should  a  high  school  business  education 

j  department  be  organized  and  administered  in  this 

‘I  area?”  Mrs.  Austin  A.  Travers,  head.  Business 

M  Education  Department,  Garfield  High  School. 

i  Dinner  was  served  in  the  State  Teachers 


College  cafeteria  from  six  to  seven.  At  seven, 
dinner  speakers  for  the  first  two  meetings,  re¬ 
spectively,  were  Louis  A.  Leslie,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  president  of  the  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  who  spoke  on  "Specific  Suggestions 
for  the  Improvement  of  Instruction  in  Short¬ 
hand,”  and  Walter  Kumpf,  associate  editor, 
South-Western  Publi.shing  Company,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  who  spoke  on  "Specific  Suggestions  tor 
the  Improvement  of  Instruction  in  Bookkeeping 
i  and  Related  Subjects.” 


When  the  school  term  opened  in  September, 
Dr.  Freeman  and  Mr.  Cranmer  called  together 
interested  teachers  in  the  Passaic  and  Bergen 


area;  and  the  following  Executive  Committee 


"  for  Workshops  in  1944-1945  was  formed: 

’'TDr.  M.  Herbert  Freeman,  chairman.  Department  of 
Business  Education,  Paterson  State  Teachers 

^  George  Hankinson,  secretary.  Fair  Lawn  High  School 
Albert  D.  Angell,  Jr.,  president.  High  School  Com- 
^  mercial  Teachers  Association 
'  Agnes  T.  Barron,  Hackensack  High  School 
Qinton  Cranmer,  Eastside  High  School,  Paterson 
or  -  Howard  L.  Haas,  Paterson  State  Teachers  College 


Wednesday,  December  6,  at  the  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  in  Paterson.  Instead  of  following  the 
same  procedure  as  last  year,  whereby  several 
speakers  addressed  all  teachers  during  the  after¬ 
noon  sessions,  the  committee  developed  the 
workshop  idea  more  specifically  by  organizing 
study  groups  to  meet  in  different  rooms.  This 
provided  members  an  opportunity  to  select  the 
topic  in  which  they  were  particularly  interested. 
The  three  groups  were: 

Typewriting.  "How  do  you  cover  the  keyboard 
rapidly?”  Frank  P.  Donnelly,  typewriting  instruc¬ 
tor,  Y.M.C.A.  schools.  New  York. 

Bookkeeping.  "What  should  be  taught  in  first- 
year  bookkeeping — bookkeeping  theory  and  princi¬ 
ples,  bookkeeping  practices,  personal-use  bookkeeping, 
record  keeping?”  Chairman:  George  Hankinson,  Fair 
Lawn  High  School. 

Placement  and  Work  Experience.  "What  are  the 
specific  steps  in  organizing  and  administering  a 
placement  and  work-experience  program?”  'Chair¬ 
man:  Agnes  T.  Barron,  head  of  business  education, 
Hackensack  High  School. 

Teachers  held  conflicting  points  of  view 
as  to  which  procedure  was  better — the  study 
groups  of  the  third  Workshop  or  the  lecture 
group  of  the  first  two  Workshops.  There  are 
advantages  and  disadvantages  in  both.  The 
lecture  method  envelops  everyone,  and  all  have 
an  opportunity  to  hear  every  speaker  and  prob¬ 
lem.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  many  members 
of  an  audience  are  averse  to  speaking  up  in 
large  groups  and  promoting  discussions.  Also, 
time  is  usually  too  limited. 

The  study  groups  can  ask  questions  and  dis¬ 
cuss  freely.  They  are  usually  small,  and  the 
sole  purpose  is  to  solve  a  specific  problem  of 
interest  to  that  group.  The  grave  disadvantage 
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is  in  the  physical  law  that  "one  body  cannot  oc¬ 
cupy  more  than  one  space  at  a  given  time,”  and 
many  feel  that  they  lose  some  interesting  dis¬ 
cussions  in  other  groups.  Further  meetings 
will  eventually  solve  this  problem. 

It  is  the  belief  of  this  group  that,  for  the 
salvation  of  business  and  education  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  more  stress  should  be  laid  upon  co-opera¬ 
tion  between  the  businessmen  and  the  school. 
Businessmen  should  be  invited  to  meetings  to 
express  specific  views  and  tell  what  they  would 
like  to  see  the  schools  accomplish. 

Organizing  a  Workshop 

1.  It  is  important  that  you  are  sufficiently  interested 
in  'the  idea  to  overcome  the  many  obstacles  you 
will  have  to  surmount. 

2.  Enlist  the  services  of  all  colleagues  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  education  department  of  your  school  to  take 
charge  of  room  arrangements  for  lechires,  demon¬ 
strations,  and  dinner. 

3.  Enlist  the  service  of  your  outstanding  students 
to  write  letters,  duplicate  programs,  greet  teach¬ 
ers,  present  name  plates,  count  noses,  and  wait 
on  table. 

4.  Promote  enthusiasm  in  your  own  area  by  publish¬ 
ing  articles  in  local  newspapers  and  by  sending 
invitations  and  pamphlets  explaining  the  work¬ 
shop  idea  to  all  the  commercial  teachers  in 
your  area. 

5.  Have  the  business  department  or  commercial  club 
of  your  school  stand  the  expense  of  the  first 
"show.”  People  pay  gladly  only  when  they 
know  what  they  are  getting.  They  willingly  pay 
any  reasonable  charge  for  subsequent  workshop 
dinners. 


6.  Never  consider  your  school  facilities  too  limited  t 
for  holding  meetings,  serving  dinner,  or  receiviqg  I 
visitors.  If  you  are  skeptical,  visit  our  kitchen 
and  cafeteria.  It  is  surprising  how  well  one 
can  serve  one  hundred  eighty  people  from  ont 
steam  table  if  one  knows  how  to  organize  pro¬ 
cedure  and  marshal  assistants  ahead  of  time. 

7.  Use  local  teachers  as  chairmen  of  afternoon  ses  ) 
slons,  and  invite  well-known  business  education  ( 
leaders  fOr  dinner  speakers.  Minimize  your  own  ' 
part  in  the  program  for  the  good  of  the  whole. 

By  minimizing  self,  we  bring  back  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  field  a  seemingly  lost  virtue:  unselfishness. 

Remember,  only  through  better  teachers 
tan  we  have  better  business  education  for  bet¬ 
ter  business  and  better  education.  Well-planned 
regional  business  education  workshops  will  help 
to  train  better  teachers. 

- 4. - 

Please  Accept  Our  Apologies 

Through  an  unfortunate  oversight  on  our 
part,  the  name  of  Edith  White  was  omitted 
from  the  list  of  State  and  City  Supervisors  of 
Business  Education  published  in  the  September, 
B.E.W. 

Miss  White  has  been  commercial  supervisor 
of  the  Public  Schools  of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  since 
1929.  She  supervises  four  senior  high  schools  | 
and  eight  junior  high  schools,  and  her  success 
as  a  supervisor  is  evident  in  the  well-correlated 
courses  in  business  education  in  these  schools. 
Our  apologies  to  Miss  White. — C.  /.  B. 


Citation  Awarded  by  New  Jersey  Association 


At  the  second  annual  convention  of  the  New  Jersey  Association  of  Schools  of  Business 
meeting  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  October  27,  Dr.  John  Robert  Gregg  was  awarded  the  asso¬ 
ciation’s  first  citation  of  merit  for  his  outstanding  contribution  to  education  throughout  the 
world. 

The  citation  was  presented  by  J.  Goodner  Gill,  vice-president  of  the  Association  and 
vice-president  of  Rider  College.  In  presenting  the  citation,  Mr.  Gill  referred  to  an  interesting 
bit  of  history  in  which  Dr.  Gregg  played  a  prominent  part.  He  then  described  how  Dr. 
Gregg  had  brought  together  many  years  ago  his  father,  John  E.  Gill,  and  Franklin  B.  Moore 
in  a  meeting  which  resulted  in  a  partnership  that  lasted  throughout  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

In  responding  to  the  citation.  Dr.  Gregg  said  that  this  honor  was  especially  gratifying  . 
because  it  had  come  from  an  organization  composed  exclusively  of  private  school  people. 
"Many  school  men,”  he  said,  "have  forgotten  that  I  have  always  been  a  private  school 
man.  When  I  was  a  young  man  of  twenty,  I  first  printed  my  shorthand  system  for  my 
own  private  school  and  I  still  operate  my  school  in  Chicago.  I  am  happy  to  see  the  spirit 
of  co-operation  that  exists  today  between  the  public  and  private  schools.  This  spirit 
did  not  exist  in  past  years.” 

Dr.  William  C.  Cope,  head  of  the  Drake  Schools  of  New  Jersey,  and  president  of  the 
Association,  presided  at  the  conference. 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  was  represented  by  Dr.  Robert  H.  Morrison, 
assistant  commissioner  for  higher  education,  who  addressed  the  group  on  the  subject, 
"What  Next  for  Youth?" 
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State  and  Federal  Civil  Service 

Arithmetic  Examination  Problems 

R.  ROBERT  ROSENBERG 


The  following  set  of  Civil  Service  exam¬ 
ination  problems  in  arithmetic  is  the  first 
of  two  articles  to  be  presented  in  the  Business 
Education  World. 

These  problems,  given  by  state  and  Federal 
boards,  are  offered  with  the  hope  that  they  will 
aid  those  applying  for  clerical  positions  in  the 
Civil  Service  in  their  preparation  for  examina¬ 
tions  in  this  subject.  These  problems  can  be 
reduced  to  a  few  easily  understandable  types 
which  can  guide  the  applicant  toward  an  ap- 
I  predation  of  the  general  character  of  the  ques¬ 
tions.  With  their  answers,  the  problems  indi¬ 
cate  standards  of  knowledge  in  arithmetic  which 
an  applicant  should  possess. 

1.  The  total  number  of  votes  cast  for  2  candi¬ 
dates  at  an  election  was  10,564.  One  of  the  candi¬ 
dates  received  428  more  than  the  other.  How  many 
votes  did  each  receive?  (1st,  5,068  votes;  2d, 

I  5,496  votes) 

2.  A  freight  train  consists  of  26  cars;  each  car 
contains  82  barrels  of  flour,  and  each  barrel  weighs 
196  pounds.  How  many  pounds  of  flour  are  there 
in  the  entire  cargo?  (417,872  pounds) 

3.  Mr.  Black  spends  $48  a  week,  which  is  3/8 
of  his  weekly  income.  Mr.  Cutler  spends  $60  a 
week,  which  is  5/6  of  his  weekly  income.  Which 
I  of  them  has  the  greater  income,  and  how  much 
greater?  (Mr.  Black,  $56) 

4.  If  48  men  dig  a  trench  in  25  days,  working 
9  hours  a  day,  how  many  days  will  be  required 
by  20  men  to  do  the  same  work  if  they  work  10 
hours  a  day?  (54  days) 

5.  There  are  three  farms  of  42,  72,  and  54 
aaes,  respectively.  If  they  were  divided  into  equal 
lots  of  the  largest  possible  size,  what  will  be  the 
number  of  lots  and  the  size  of  each?  (Find  G.  C.  D.) 
(28  each,  6  acres  square) 

6.  A  man  bought  425  acres  of  land  at  $56  an 
acre.  He  sold  125  acres  at  $50  an  acre,  230  acres 
at  $65  an  acre,  and  the  remainder  at  $75  an  acre. 
What  was  his  total  gain?  ($2,650) 

)  7.  Texas  has  an  area  of  265,780  square  miles  and 

New  York  has  an  area  of  49,170  square  miles. 
Into  how  many  states  of  the  size  of  New  York 
could  Texas  he  divided,  and  how  many  square  miles 
would  be  left  over?  (5  states,  19,930  square  miles) 

8.  A  cloth  merchant  sold  three  lots  of  cashmere, 
the  first  containing  19  pieces  of  28  yards  each,  at 
$1.75  a  yard;  the  second  containing  14  pieces  of  27 
yards  each,  at  $1.87  a  yard;  and  the  third  containing 
40  pieces  averaging  25  yards  each,  at  $1.95  a  yard. 


What  was  the  value  of  the  whole?  ($3,587.86) 

9.  A  grocer,  after  selling  1/8,  1/10,  1/5,  and  1/4 
of  a  quantity  of  sugar,  had  260  pounds  leff.  How 
many  pounds  had  he  at  first?  (800  pounds) 

10.  The  cost  of  tyi>ewriting  a  book  of  320  pages 

of  850  words  each  is  $340.  What  is  the  cost  for  a 
thousand  words  ?  ($1.25) 

11.  A  grain  dealer  paid  $4,230  for  a  quantity 
of  grain,  1/3  of  it  being  wheat  at  75  cents  a  bushel, 
1/4  of  it  corn  at  55  cents  a  bushel,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  rye  at  87  1/2  cents  a  bushel.  How  many 
bushels  of  each  kind  did  he  buy?  (Wheat,  1,880 
bushels;  corn,  1,922  8/11  bushels;  rye,  2,014  2/7 
bushels) 

12.  A  man  sells  eggs  at  60  cents  a  dozen  which  is 
1/4  more  than  he  pays  for  them.  What  must  he  sell 
them  for  to  gain  1/3  more  than  he  pays  for  them? 
(64  cents) 

13.  If  24  men,  each  working  10  hours  a  day,  do 
2/3  of  a  piece  of  work  in  28  days,  in  how  many 
days  should  20  men,  each  working  8  hours  a  day, 
finish  the  work?  (21  days) 

14.  On  January  10,  a  merchant  buys  goods  in¬ 
voiced  at  $876.40,  on  the  following  terms:  4  months 
net  or  6  per  cent  off  if  paid  within  10  days.  What 
sum  will  pay  the  debt  on  January  15?  ($823.82) 

15.  A  man  left  his  son  $38,000,  which  was  2/5 
of  the'  value  of  his  estate.  What  was  the  value  of 
his  estate?  ($95,000) 

16.  A  coal  dealer  bought  a  boatload  of  coal  for 
$2,122.20,  and  by  retailing  it  at  $12.85  a  ton, 
gained  $190.80.  How  many  tons  in  the  load? 
(180  tons) 

17.  A  person  bought  8  building  lots  for  $350 
each  and  12  for  $525  each.  What  was  the  average 
price  paid  for  each  lot?  ($455) 

18.  The  inmates  of  six  cottages  used  during  the 
year  12  1/2,  14  2/3,  10  1/4,  12  3/4,  11  and 
15  1/3  barrels  of  flour  respectively.  Find  the  av¬ 
erage  number  of  barrels  to  a  cottage.  (12  3/4) 

19.  If  a  man  cuts  1  1/2  cords  of  wood  in  1/2 
day,  how  long  will  it  take  him  to  cut  24  cords? 
(8  days) 

20.  If  a  train  travels  at  the  rate  of  54  miles 
an  hour,  how  long  will  it  take  it  to  go  from  Albany 
to  New  York,  a  distance  of  150  miles?  (2  7/9 
hours) 

21.  If  a  man  earns  $25,  while  a  boy  earns  $15, 

Iiow  many  dollars  can  the  man  earn  while  the  boy 
is  earning  $120?  ($200) 

22.  If  a  letter  carrier  can  case  letters  at  the  rate 
of  1  1/3  letters  a  second  how  many  minutes  will  it 
take  him  to  case  1,840  letters?  (23  minutes) 

23.  A  mail  train  is  traveling  at  the  rate  of  one 
mile  in  1  1/3  minutes.  How  many  miles  an  hour 
is  the  train  going?  (45  miles  an  hour) 
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24.  A  statue  weighed  968  lbs.  It  was  composed  of 
3  parts  copper,  2  parts  antimony,  4  parts  zinc,  and 
2  parts  silver.  What  was  the  weight  of  the  silver 
in  the  statue?  (176  pounds) 

23.  A  flag  pole  casts  a  shadow  20  feet  long,  at  the 
same  time  a  stake  1  1/2  feet  high  casts  a  shadow 
2  feet  long.  How  high  is  the  flag  pole?  (15  feet) 

26.  If  the  railroad  fare  for  200  miles  is  $9.60, 
$163.20  will  pay  fare  for  how  many  miles?  (3,400 
miles) 

27.  A  man  bought  $3.00  in  stamps  of  2'Cent 
and  3-cent  denominations.  He  buys  10  times  as 
many  2-cent  stamps  as  he  does  5-cent  stamps.  How 
many  2-cent  stamps  does  he  buy?  (200  2-cent  stamps) 

28.  A  farmer  paid  $63  for  a  phonograph  and  a 
supply  of  records.  He  paid  12  times  as  much  for  the 
phonograph  as  he  d;d  for  the  records.  What  did 
he  pay  for  the  records?  ($5,  cost  of  records) 

29.  Two  men  own  a  herd  of  cattle,  each  having 
an  equal  share.  One  man  sells  1/4  of  his  share  and 
they  have  350  left.  How  many  did  they  have  origin¬ 
ally?  (400) 

30.  An  orchard  has  360  peach  trees.  3/4  of  the 
peach  trees  are  equal  to  1/3  of  the  apple  trees 
in  the  same  orchard.  How  many  apple  trees  were 
there?  (810  apple  trees) 

31.  Two  distributors  working  together  can  dis¬ 
tribute  a  certain  amount  of  mail  in  6  days.  If  one 
working  alone  can  do  it  in  10  days,  how  long 
will  it  take  the  other  distributor  to  do  it  working 
by  himself?  (15  days) 

32.  Six  barrels  of  flour,  196  lbs.  to  the  barrel, 
will  make  how  many  loaves  of  bread  at  14  ounces 
to  the  loaf?  (1,568  loaves) 

33.  How  Jong  will  it  take  a  train  traveling  at  the 
rate  of  40  miles  an  hour  to  go  300  miles  if  it  loses 
30  minutes  in  stops?  (8  hours) 

34.  A  horse  cost  $210,  and  3/4  of  its  cost  is  3 
times  the  cost  of  a  cow.  What  is  the  cost  of  the 
cow?  ($52.50) 

35.  Pictures  marked  at  a  discount  of  5  per  cent 
were  bought  for  $36.00.  How  many  pictures  would 
have  to  be  bought  to  secure  $135  discount?  (15  pic¬ 
tures) 

36.  A  postal  clerk  cut  a  piece  of  string  that  was 
48  inches  in  length  into  two  pieces,  the  short  piece 
being  8  inches  shorter  than  the  other  piece.  What 
was  the  length  of  the  long  piece?  (28  inches) 

37.  In  a  post  office,  there  are  385  employees  on 
the  pay  roll.  A  recent  Monday  morning  showed 
1/5  of  the  force  sick,  and  1/7  off  on  vacation. 
How  many  employees  were  present  that  day?  (253 
employees) 

38.  What  is  the  simple  interest  on  $250  for 
three  years  at  4  1/2  per  cent?  ($33.75) 

39.  How  many  more  hours  are  there  in  the 
months  of  November  and  December  of  an  ordinary 
year  than  there  are  in  January  and  February  of  a 
leap  year?  (24  hours) 

40.  A  certain  mail  train  picks  up  3  1/2  times 
as  many  bags  as  it  drops.  If  it  picks  up  266  bags, 
how  many  does  it  drop?  (76  bags) 

41.  Judd  had  $3,600,  which  was  1/3  more  than 
Alan  had  and  1/4  less  than  Girr  had.  What  did 
they  all  have  together?  (Judd,  $3,600;  Alan, 
$2,700;  Carr,  $4,800;  Total,  $11,100) 


T 


42.  If  a  drayman  averages  4  loads  of  freight  a  i 

day,  and  receives  on  an  average  $3.75  a  load,  how  * 
much  will  he  earn  in  a  month  of  24  working  days.> 
($360)  I  4 

43.  Two  men  bought  a  boat  for  $96.  The  first 
paid  twice  as  much  as  the  second.  What  did  the 
first  man  pay?  ($64) 

44.  If  35  per  cent  of  a  gang  of  men  were  dis-  i 
charged  and  there  were  52  men  left,'  how'  many  m«i 
were  there  in  the  gang  originally?  (80  men) 

45.  An  office  manager’s  salary  is  $245  a  month, 
which  is  1  3/4  times  that  of  a  clerk.  What  is  a 
clerk’s  salary?  ($140) 

46.  In  a  factory,  1/4  of  the  employees  w’ere  men. 
3/5  women,  and  the  remainder  boys.  If  there  were 
45  boys,  how  many  employees  were  there  altogether?  , 
(300  employees) 

47.  A  man  purchased  pencils  6  for  25  cents. 
He  bought  15  dozen  pencils.  How  much  change 
did  he  receive  from  a  $10  bill?  ($2.50) 

48.  1/4  of  a  mail  was  parcel  post,  1/5  registered, 
and  the  balance  was  418  letters.  How  many  pieces 
of  registered  mail  were  there?  (152  pieces) 

49.  A  merchant  put  $5,000  in  a  business.  At  \ 
the  end  of  the  first  year  he  gained  $640,  the  second  j 
year  he  lost  $390,  and  the  next  three  years  he 
gained  $750  each  year.  How  much  w'as  he  wrorth 

at  the  end  of  five  years?  ($7,500) 

50.  A  train  traveled  5/8  of  its  journey  in  55 
minutes.  How  long  did  it  take  to  travel  the  rest 
of  the  journey?  (33  minutes) 


What  Is  the  Law? 


An  intoxicated  person  refused  to  pay  his  check 
in  a  restaurant.  Is  he  legally  excused  from  doing 
so  because  of  his  condition? 


No.  He  is  liable  for  the  reasonable  cost  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  purchased  by  him  just  as  minors 
are  on  their  contracts  for  necessaries. — R.  Robert 
Rosenberg 
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Proposed  Merger  Announced 

A  joint  statement  by  Cecil  Puckett^  president  of  the 
National  Council  for  Business  Education,  and  Erwin 
Keithley,  president  of  the  NEA  Department  of  Business 
Education,  is  as  follows: 


At  a  meeting  in  Chicago  on  December  28, 
1944,  the  president  of  the  National  Council  for 
Business  Education  was  authorized  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  propose  a  reorganization  plan  for 
the  Council.  This  committee  met  in  Washington 
on  May  30,  31,  and  June  1.  After  careful  con¬ 
sideration  the  committee  recommended  that  the 
National  Council  merge  with  the  Department  of 
Business  Education  of  the  National  Education 
Association  to  form  a  more  effective  organization. 
The  new  organization  would  be  known  as  the 
American  Association  for  Business  Education,  a 
Department  of  the  N.E.A. 

The  National  Education  Association  voted  in 
July  to  appropriate  $5,000  to  the  Department 
of  Business  Education  for  the  employment  of 
an  executive  secretary  who  would  have  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  Washington  office.  Since  the 
appropriation  was  made,  the  Administrative 
Committee  of  the  National  Council  for  Business 
Education  and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Department  of  Business  Education  of  the  N.E.A. 
have  voted  in  favor  of  the  proposed  merger. 
The  proposed  constitution  and  bylaws  have  been 
accepted  by  the  Administrative  Board  of  the 
National  Council  and  have  been  presented  to  the 
organizations  affiliated  with  the  Council  for  their 
consideration  and  approval. 

The  National  Council  for  Business  Education 
was  organized  several  years  ago  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  about  more  unified  thinking  among 
the  several  organizations  of  business  teachers. 
The  organization  could  not  function  for  the  first 
several  years  because  of  the  impossibility  of 
bringing  together  delegates  from  the  various 
groups.  The  organizational  setup  was  changed 
in  1940,  to  include  an  Administrative  Committee 
of  twenty-four  members  which  was  to  meet 
twice  a  year.  Because  of  lack  of  funds  to  pay 
travel  expenses,  and  because  of  lack  of  proper 
machinery  to  keep  affiliated  organizations  in¬ 
formed  of  activities,  it  has  been  difficult  to  make 
the  Council  function.  Consequently,  the  burden 
of  work  has  fallen  on  one  or  two  people  who 
have  given  a  tremendous  amount  of  time  gratis. 
In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  the  Council  has 
inaugurated  and  kept  alive  many  services  valu¬ 
able  to  business  education.  Among  these  serv¬ 
ices  are  the  Future  Business  Leaders  of  America, 
the  Journal  of  Business  Education,  the  National 


Clerical  Ability  Tests,  and  the  Student  Typing 
Tests.  These  services  are  too  valuable  to  be 
abandoned. 

All  who  have  been  closely  associated  with  na¬ 
tional  organizations  of  business  education  know 
that  lack  of  funds  has  been  a  great  handicap. 
The  financial  success  of  the  new  organization  is 
assured.  An  executive  secretary  can  now  be 
employed  who  can  devote  his  entire  time  to  the 
interests  of  business  education. 

There  is  no  thought  that  this  strong  national 
group  will  replace  other  already  existing  or¬ 
ganizations,  but  rather  will  work  closely  with 
them,  ironing  out  differences  of  opinion  through 
co-ordinating  committees. 

There  is  a  recognized  need  for  co-ordination 
of  the  activities  of  business  education  organiza¬ 
tions,  for  a  more  representative  membership  on 
the  Administrative  Committee,  for  a  more  effec¬ 
tive  dissemination  of  information  which  is  of  in¬ 
terest  and  value  to  business  educators,  for  a  sdlid 
financial  foundation  for  the  promotion  of  business 
education  on  a  national  scale,  and  for  a  paid 
executive  who  could  devote  his  full  time  to  the 
interests  of  business  education.  Such  a  program 
would  strengthen  the  cause  of  business  educa¬ 
tion.  Since  this  reorganization  is  planned  to 
meet  these  needs,  it  is  believed  that  business 
teachers  throughout  the  entire  country  will  wan/ 
to  support  the  proposed  plan. — Dorothy  L 
Travis,  Secretary,  The  National  Council  for 
Business  Education. 

- 4—. - 

Student  Exchange  Program 

In  spite  of  wartime  travel  restrictions,  the 
State  Department  of  Washington  points  out  that 
the  student  exchange  program  has  grown  tre¬ 
mendously  during  the  war  years  with  a  far 
greater  expansion  foreseen  for  the  future.  At 
present  there  are  5,000  Chinese,  3,000  Latin 
Americans,  200  Turkish  students  and  trainees, 
and  also  many  from  other  countries. 

Private  organizations  and  universities  havt 
been  subsidizing  student  exchange  programs 
since  1919,  but  it  was  not  until  1940  that  the 
United  States  Government,  recognizing  the  great 
value  of  student  exchange  in  stimulating  in¬ 
ternational  understanding,  began  to  supplement 
the  existing  private  programs. 
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The  success  of  a  football  team  depends  on  ers  are  principally  responsible  for  the  office 
speed,  deception,  and  power,”  says  Lou  worker’s  performance  on  the  job.  If  a  typist 
Little,  well-known  football  coach  of  Columbia  has  had  good  training,  he  will  produce  well 
University.^  Similarly,  the  success  of  a  type-  in  an  office;  if  he  has  poor  or  inadequate  in¬ 
writing  class  can  be  judged  mainly  by  the  struction,  he  will  waste  time  by  making  false 
speed  and  power  that  the  teacher  has  developed  starts  and  wrong  decisions, 
in  individual  students.  Speed  is  the  first  requisite  of  a  good  typist. 

Speed  and  power  mean  the  same  in  typing  just  as  it  is  of  a  top-notch  football  player.  After 
as  they  do  in  football.  While  deception  does  a  student  has  learned  to  typewrite  rapidly,  he 
not  have  so  exact  a  counterpart  in  a  motor  skill,  can  then  learn  to  control  his  speed  so  that  he 
it  may  be  compared  to  the  way  a  student  learns  will  type  accurately.  If  the  procedure  is  re- 
and  a  typist  works.  Some  students  are  decep-  versed  and  he  tries  to  be  accurate  first,  it  will 
tive  in  the  sense  that  they  learn  more  quickly  take  him  much  longer  to  develop  less  speed, 
than  they  appear  to,  just  as  some  typists  ac-  In  teaching  typewriting  to  Wave  beginners 
complish  more  work  in  an  office  than  is  im-  at  the  Naval  Training  School,  Northampton, 
mediately  apparent  because  they  do  it  with  such  Massachusetts,  we  emphasized  speed  first  and 
ease  and  relaxation.  control  later,  in  order  to  attain  maximum  re- 

The  typewriting  teacher  can  learn  from  the  suits  in  a  limited  time, 
football  coach  how  to  save  teaching  time  in  In  football,  the  quarterback  must  be  able  to 
the  training  of  "finger  quarterbacks.”  The  run,  to  make  fast  motions,  and  to  fit  those 
coach  carefully  trains  his  quarterback  as  the  motions  into  the  pattern  of  a  play.  Oraches 
man  to  whom  the  whole  team  looks  for  direc-  demonstrate  the  play  and  then  develop  speed 
tion,  whose  judgment  they  respect,  and  in  of  execution  by  supervised  practice,  first  of 
whom  they  have  complete  confidence.  He  is  the  elements  of  play,  and  then  of  the  play 
like  the  secretary  upon  whom  the  businessman  as  a  whole.  The  player  practices  again  and 
can  depend  to  set  up  a  typing  job  or  to  make  again  at  increasing  rates  of  speed  until  he 
independent  decisions  in  his  absence.  We  teach-  has  reached  his  highest  degree  of  achievement 
-  for  a  given  practice  period. 

•Cotching  procedur«  mmtiorwd  in  ■  In  many  schools,  an  unnecessarily  lone 

were  supplied  by  Lou  Little,  head  football  .  .  .  ^  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  .  ^  .. 

coach,  Columbia  University,  and  statements  quoted  *<>  develop  basic  typewrit- 

are  his  unless  otherwise  noted.  «ng  skills  because  perfection  of  copy  is  re- 
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Vinger  Quarterbacks 

ig  Typing  Speed  and  Power 

kRINE  STEVENS,  U.  (W).  USNR 

quired  from  beginners  before  perfection  of  tech¬ 
nique  is  developed.  Just  as  the  coach  works 
on  the  elements  of  a  play,  so  does  the  successful 
typewriting  instructor  teach  basic-skill  tech¬ 
niques  first.  A  beginning  student  cannot  learn 
to  type  correct  copy  and  at  the  same  time 
acquire  fast,  expert  motions.  Requiring  per¬ 
fect  copy  from  beginners  decidedly  limits  the 
attainable  results  and  almost  always  produces 
bad  typewriting  habits. 

What  difference  does  it  make  if  the  beginning 
typist  hits  a  wrong  letter  in  the  early  learning 
stage  if  he  has  a  low  relaxed  hand  position, 
a  fast  snatch  stroke,  a  quick  carriage  throw, 
and  the  ability  to  relax  at  the  machine?  In 
no  area  of  learning  do  we  expect  perfection 
from  the  beginner.  A  football  coach  does  not 
expect  all  his  men  to  execute  a  play  perfectly 
the  first  time;  the  French  teacher  does  not  ex¬ 
pect  a  perfect  accent  in  French  1;  nor  does 


the  electrician  ask  a  perfect  installation  from 
his  apprentice.  Expert  performance  comes  as 
the  result  of  expert  training  and  expertly  di¬ 
rected  practice. 

In  Wave  classes  at  Northampton,  we  used 
coaching  procedures  to  save  teaching  time. 

Demonstration'^ :  The  foot  ball  coach  illus¬ 
trates  a  play  on  the  blackboard  and  makes  sure 
that  the  individual  player  understands  the  whole 
play  and  each  man’s  part  in  it  as  well  as  his 
own.  The  coach  then  demonstrates  the  play 
on  the  football  field,  and  he  demonstrates  it 
at  the  rate  at  which  he  wants  the  men  to  per¬ 
form.  ’’Gjnduct  a  demonstration  ordinarily  at 
the  tempo  used  in  actual  game  situation”’  is 
good  advice  to  the  typing  teacher  as  well  as  the 
coach.  In  demonstrating  typewriting  to  Wave 
classes,  we  made  clear  the  relationship  of  each 
basic  technique,  such  as  low-wrist  position,  to 
typing  performance  as  a  whole. 

A  Daily  Practice  Routine:  The  quarterback 
always  warms  up  when  he  goes  out  on  the  field 
for  practice.  He  flexes  his  muscles  and  runs 
before  engaging  in  actual  play.  So  the  typing 
student  should  train  by  warming  up  his  fingers 

*  For  the  author’s  experience  with  demonstration 
teaching,  see  "Know  How,  Show  How,”  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  B.E.W.,  September,  1945. 

*  Elwood  C.  Davis  and  John  D.  Lawther,  "Suc¬ 
cess  Teaching  in  Physical  Education,”  Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.,  N.  Y.,  1941,  page  539. 


Coach  Lou  Little  of  Columbia  University  talks  to  candidates  for  the  foot¬ 
ball  squad  at  the  first  practice  of  the  year. 
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before  beginning  to  practice.  This  is  the 
first  step  in  a  daily  practice  routine. 

At  the  Wave  school,  for  a  warmup 
we  taught  the  Experts’  Rhythm  Drill 
(a;slclkfjghfjdksla;)  or  an  up-and-down  the 
keyboard  drill,*  using  two  fingers  on  each  hand 
at  a  time  (fjdkrueifjdkvmc,fjdkdksleiwodkslc,- 
x.dksl,  etc.).  This  drill  is  especially  good  for 
strengthening  the  weak  fingers  (sla;woqpsla;- 
x.z/sla;).  The  warmup  need  take  only  2  or 
3  minutes.  We  demonstrated  a  warmup  drill 
and  then  practiced  it  with  students,  to  increase 
speed.  Each  day  as  students  entered  the  room 
they  would  start  to  warm  up  their  fingers  as 
soon  as  they  seated  themselves. 

It  is  important  to  show  beginners  the  po¬ 
tential  speed  and  power  in  their  fingers  on  the 
first  day.  ^3^e  did  this  by  timing  the  Experts 
Rhythm  Drill  for  10  or  15  seconds.  Wave 
beginners  typed  this  drill  the  first  day  at  30 
to  70  words  a  minute  for  15  seconds.  We  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  class  that,  as  they  already  had 
that  much  speed  in  their  fingers,  they  could 
acquire  the  techniques  necessary  for  transferring 
this  speed  to  the  typing  of  connected  material 
for  longer  periods  and  later  to  practical  work. 

The  second  step  in  the  typist’s  practice  rou¬ 
tine  is  a  short  keyboard  review  of  about  5 
minutes,  which  may  consist  of  an  alphabetic 
sentence  or  paragraph  or  right-  and  left-hand 
words. 

The  third  step  is  paragraph  practice  of  a 
short  paragraph  of  easy,  familiar  words  to 
develop  speed  and  co-ordination  of  eye,  mind, 
and  hand.  This  kind  of  practice  routine  will 
train  the  typist’s  fingers  just  as  the  athlete 
trains. 

We  found  that  calling  letters  loudly  and 
snappily  as  we  typed,  and  having  the  class  call 
them  with  us  like  football  cheers,  directed  the 
fingers  to  make  fast,  forceful  motions.  This 
device  of  calling  letters  was  most  effective  in 
developing  speed  in  beginning  classes. 

Directed  Practice:  The  football  player  prac¬ 
tices  under  the  coach’s  direction.  The  player 
continually  strives  for  better  execution  under 
properly  supervised  instruction,  and  he  prac¬ 
tices  each  play  faster  and  faster  until  he  reaches 
the  desired  speed.  Mr.  Little  says  that,  if  a 
boy  is  allowed  to  practice  by  himself  the  first 
few  days,  ’’he  may  develop  bad  habits  which 

‘This  drill  appears  in  the  Navy  film,  "Basic  Typ¬ 
ing  Technique,"  No.  MN  1512-a. 


will  retard  and  hinder  him  in  reaching  his 
goal.’’  We  know  that  this  is  equally  true 
of  beginning  typists. 

The  quarterback  does  not  simply  repeat 
his  plays  over  and  over  again.  While  the  play¬ 
er  is  practicing,  the  coach  criticizes,  suggests, 
and  helps  the  player  to  analyze  his  faults  and 
improve  his  execution  of  play.  A  psychologist 
gives  the  same  advice  to  skill  learners  that  the 
coach  gives  to  his  football  players: 

Intelligent  study  and  direction  of  movement  pat¬ 
terns,  not  mere  repetition,  is  the  secret  of  success. 
...  A  learner  who  simply  repeats,  who  types  the 
same  word  or  copies  the  same  shorthand  outline 
over  and  over  twenty  times  and  does  nothing  else, 
is  using  a  bad  method  ...  is  slow  in  getting  re¬ 
sults.  He  is  going  against  the  basic  principle  of 
all  learning.  ...  It  has  been  proved  again  and 
again  that  the  most  ordinary  and  often-repeated  per¬ 
formances  improve  very  much  and  very  quickly  once 
they  are  analyzed,  considered,  and  given  proper  at¬ 
tention.  .  .  .  Put  thought  and  intelligence  and  self- 
criticism  into  every  bit  of  practice  you  do.  .  .  .* 

In  beginning  classes,  we  directed  nearly 
all  practice  for  the  first  week  and  let  students 
practice  for  a  few  minutes  by  themselves  only 
when  they  had  acquired  correct  hand  position 
and  posture  and  the  right  stroke.  Even  then 
we  watched  the  practice.  After  the  keyboard 
was  introduced  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  we 
selected  a  short,  easy  paragraph  of  about  forty- 
five  words  for  speed  building  and  practiced  it 
each  day  until  the  majority  of  the  class  could 
complete  it  in  1  minute.  We  developed  speed 
by  demonstration,  repetitive  unison  drill,  call¬ 
ing  letters,  and  short,  intensive  timings. 

We  practiced  the  paragraph  with  the  class 
by  lines,  typing  each  line  several  successive 
times  at  increased  rates  of  speed.  Our  goal  was 
to  reach  45  words  a  minute.  Therefore  we 
would  start  at  about  40  and  go  to  50  w.p.m. 
or  faster  in  this  practice. 

If  the  class  were  slow  on  a  line,  we  asked 
what  words  they  found  difficult  and  then 
showed  them  that  a  word  like  "only,”  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  slow  because  it  is  one-handed  and  also 
has  long  finger  reaches.  This  kind  of  analy¬ 
sis  helped  our  students  to  understand  their 
own  typing  difficulties,  and  to  practice  intel¬ 
ligently.  We  spent  very  little  time  in  discus¬ 
sion  but  made  brief  remarks  as  we  demon¬ 
strated  a  difficult  word. 


‘  James  L.  Mursell,  "Oeation  Not  Routine,  Is 
the  Secret  of  Learning,”  B.E.W.,  April,  1941,  pages 
633-666. 
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After  we  had  practiced  a  short  paragraph 
by  lines,  we  sometimes  let  the  class  practice 
by  themselves  for  a  few  minutes  while  we 
went  about  the  room  observing  and  helping 
individuals.  Wave  instructors  never  sat  in  front 
of  the  room  while  beginners  practiced. 

At  other  times  after  unison  drill  on  a  para¬ 
graph,  we  timed  immediately  and  then  per¬ 
mitted  individual  practice.  Order  of  procedure 
depended  on  the  class  reaction.  Although  we 
followed  written  lesson  plans,  they  were  flex¬ 
ible  enough  to  meet  changing  needs.  In  order 
to  avoid  fatigue,  we  switched  from  unison  drill 
to  timings  or  individual  practice.  Change 
renews  interest  and  produces  better  results. 
When  a  football  player’s  reactions  become 
slow,  the  coach  moves  him  to  another  kind  of 
practice.  We  did  the  same  in  teaching  Waves 
typewriting.  As  soon  as  we  noticed  signs  of 
fatigue,  we  engaged  in  a  new  activity — took 
a  short  rest,  told  an  amusing  story  with  a 
point  related  to  typing,  or  introduced  new 
work — and  later  returned  to  the  original  prac¬ 
tice. 

Short  Timings  With  Individual  Goals  to 
Build  Speed:  After  about  15  or  20  minutes  of 
practice  on  the  paragraph,  we  timed  a  line 
for  10,  12,  and  15  seconds,  calling  the  seconds 
as  the  class  typed.  If  a  student  finished  a  12- 
word  line  in  15  seconds,  she  typed  at  the 
rate  of  48  words  a  minute;  in  12  seconds, 
60;  and  in  10  seconds,  72.  We  encouraged 
students  to  finish  the  line  in  12  seconds.  When 
they  reached  that  speed  for  the  line  (60 
w.p.m.),  they  changed  their  goal  on  the  next 
timing  and  tried  to  type  the 'material  correctly 
in  12  to  15  seconds.  Under  this  kind  of 
teaching,  the  fast  student  as  well  as  the  slow 
one  is  constantly  striving  to  improve,  and  each 
is  working  for  an  individual  goal.  We  timed 
each  line  three  or  four  times  through  the  para¬ 
graph. 

In  Wave  classes  we  always  used  the  term 
"timing”  rather  than  "speed  test”  as  timing  is 
an  essential  element  of  any  skill  and  as  the 
term  "test”  often  incites  nervousness. 

After  the  short  timing  by  lines,  we  increased 
the  length  of  timing  on  the  paragraph  as  a 
whole  to  30  seconds  and  from  1  to  5  minutes. 
The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  days  we  worked 
on  the  same  paragraph  for  about  30  minutes 
each  day,  though  not  necessarily  all  at  one  time. 
After  that,  we  used  this  same  paragraph  for 
only  about  10  minutes’  speed  practice  a  day 


until  the  majority  of  the  class  could  type  ai 
45  for  1  minute.  Then  we  introduced  a  90- 
word  paragraph  for  speed  practice,  with  the 
goal  to  finish  it  in  2  minutes,  and  a  longer 
5-minute  paragraph  later.  We  developed  typ¬ 
ing  power  by  increasing  the  timings  to  5 
minutes  when  1-  and  2-minute  goals  were 
reached. 

As  students  attained  speed  goals,  they  then 
tried  for  control  (accuracy),  trying  not  to  lose 
a  great  amount  of  speed.  Even  though  our 
emphasis  was  first  on  speed,  we  worked  for 
control  as  soon  as  speed  goals  were  met;  but 
we  never  tried  to  work  for  both  at  the  same 
time.  (Our  teaching  procedures  for  gaining 
control  will  be  the  subject  of  a  separate  article 
to  appear  later  in  the  B.E.W.) 

Wave  beginners  showed  gains  on  paragraph 
practice  of  3  to  10  words  in  a  35-  to  40- 
minute  practice  period. 

Building  Typing  Power:  Just  as  the  coach 
teaches  the  football  player  to  relax,  we  built 
typewriting  power  by  showing  students  how  to 
relax  at  the  machine,  how  to  typewrite  with 
ease  and  a  minimum  of  motion,  and  how  to  sus¬ 
tain  speed  and  accuracy  by  increasing  the  length 
of  the  timings.  I  cannot  say  in  what  week 
we  introduced  5-minute  timings,  for  we  did  this 
as  individual  goals  were  met.  When  a  student 
could  type  for  2  minutes  at  40  to  45  words 
a  minute  with  not  more  than  one  error,  she 
progressed  to  5-minute  timings.  While  one 
Wave  could  take  a  5-minute  timing  the  third 
week,  another  would  not  be  ready  until  the 
fourth  week.  Only  in  exceptional  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  did  we  introduce  a  5-minute  timing  be¬ 
fore  the  third  week.  We  found  it  important  to 
use  a  teaching  procedure  that  allowed  for  max¬ 
imum  gains  and  at  the  same  time  took  into 
account  individual  differences.  An  example 
of  this  kind  of  procedure  is  the  calling  of 
the  seconds  in  line  practice  of  the  paragraph. 
We  used  the  same  device  in  calling  minutes, 
"One,  two,  and  five  minutes,”  so  that  in  one 
class  students  could  take  timings  of  three  dif¬ 
ferent  lengths,  depending  on  their  individual 
progress.  Even  though  our  students  were  seg¬ 
regated  into  like-ability  groups — beginning, 
intermediate,  and  advanced — we  found  indi¬ 
vidual  differences  within  the  group,  as  all 
teachers  do. 

New  paragraph  material  was  introduced  when 
the  majority  of  the  class  could  type  familiar 
paragraph  material  for  a  minimum  of  2  minutes 
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with  not  more  than  one  error.  As  the  course 
progressed,  we  presented  increasingly  difficult 
paragraph  material  for  practice. 

To  summarize  our  coaching  techniques  for 
speed  building,  we  found  the  following  essen¬ 
tial  to  success: 

1.  A  daily  practice  routine. 

2.  Short  practice  periods  of  easy  material. 

3.  Unison  repetitive  drill,  calling  letters. 

4.  Girefully  directed  practice. 

5.  Short  intensive  timings,  increased  in 
length  to  sustain  typing  power  as  speed 
goals  were  met. 

But  over  and  beyond  coaching  techniques, 
however  fine  they  may  be,  are  certain  other 
essentials  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  coach  and 
learner.  Lou  Little  astonished  me  when  he 
pointed  out  two  of  them;  namely:  (1)  stu¬ 
dents  must  have  an  offensive  attitude  toward 
the  typewriter  if  they  wish  to  go  from  60  to 


70  words  a  minute,  for  example;  and  (2)  teach¬ 
ers  must  learn  from  each  other. 

By  "offensive  attitude,”  he  meant  that  learn-  i 
ers  must  show*  an  aggressive,  competitive  spirit. 
We  encouraged  competition  among  Wave 
trainees — competition  with  themselves,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  striving  to  increase  individual 
rates,  and  competition  with  other  members  of 
the  class.  We  motivated  them  to  seek  to  im-  ^ 
prove,  not  to  pause  and  rest  on  their  laurels. 

When  football  coaches  get  together,  they  1 
freely  exchange  suggestions  and  criticisms.  A  ' 
good  coach  will  ask  another  to  evaluate  his 
coaching  techniques.  Good  teachers  do  the 
same.  When  a  coach  or  a  teacher  becomes  self- 
satisfied,  any  improvement  in  his  teaching  stops.  ' 
At  the  Wave  school  at  Northampton,  instruc¬ 
tors  freely  exchanged  ideas,  suggestions,  and 
criticisms  in  a  way  that  meant  much  for  all  in 
terms  of  immediate  results  and  in  the  lifting 
of  the  professional  spirit  and  the  confidence 
of  each  teacher.  1 
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Ten  Years  of  Social  Security 


On  August  14,  Social  Security  in  America  rounded  out  its  first  ten  years.  In  this  ten- 
year  period,  more  than  two  billion  dollars  has  been  paid  out  in  weekly  unemployment 
benefits. 

In  1944,  such  payments  were  at  the  lowest  point  for  any  year  on  record;  the  total 
for  the  United  States  and  Territories  being  less  than  the  total  for  the  single  state  of  New 
York  in  any  year  from  1937  through  1942.  But  even  in  1944  an  average  of  79,000  benefits 
a  week  was  paid.  Now  the  payments  are  on  the  increase;  in  July  of  this  year  the  system 
was  paying  twice  as  many  claimants  as  on  VE  Day. 

The  average  weekly  benefit  amount  for  total  unemployment  for  the  country  as  a  whole 
was  $15.90  in  1944.  In  that  year  36,000,000  workers  earned  enough  wage  credits  in  covered 
jobs  to  become  insured  under  the  unemployment  compensation  system. 

In  addition  to  the  unemployment  insurance  system,  social  security  provides  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance.  Under  the  latter  system,  more  than  70,000,000  workers  have  earned 
credits  counting  toward  benefits.  More  than  half  a  billion  dollars  has  already  been  paid 
out  in  benefits  under  this  system.  Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  beneficiaries  are  women  and 
children. 

Currently  a  total  of  over  $23,000,000  is  being  paid  out  monthly.  These  benefits  are  dis¬ 
tributed  approximately  as  follows: 


Kind  of  Beneficiary 


Number  of  Amount  of 

Beneficiaries  Monthly  Benefit 


Retired  workers,  aged  65  or  over 

Children  of  deceased  or  retired 

Widows  with  young  children 

Wives  (65  or  over)  of  retired 

Aged  widows  (65  or  over)  of  deceased 

Aged  dependent  parents  (65  or  over)  of 

deceased  who  left  no  widow  or  child  under  18 

Total 

— The  American  Teacher 


519,000 

$12,350,000 

378,000 

4,690,000 

145,000 

2,870,000 

154,000 

1,940,000 

83,000 

1,670,000 

6,000 

80,000 

,285.000 

$23,600,000 
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Shorthand  Significance 
Of  the  Rinsland  Vocabulary  Study 

LOUIS  A.  LESLIE 


TO  shorthand  teachers  the  most  interesting 
frequency  count  to  appear  in  the  last 
twenty  years  is  A  Bask  Vocabulary  of  Elemen¬ 
tary  School  Children  by  Dr.  Henry  D.  Rins¬ 
land.' 

This  book  truly  deserves  the  often  loosely 
applied  description,  "a  monumental  work.” 
Doctor  Rinsland  was  granted  $25,000  of  Fed¬ 
eral  funds  for  the  work  and  also  had  the 
co-operation  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
where  he  was  a  professor  of  education  and  from 
which  he  is  now  on  military  leave.  He  also 
acknowledges  "the  generous  co-operation  of 
thousands  of  teachers  and  school  officials”  who 
collected  and  sent  to  him  the  material  that  is 
the  basis  of  the  count. 

Before  discussing  the  great  significance  of 
this  work  to  the  teacher  of  shorthand  and 
transcription,  it  might  be  well  to  describe  brief¬ 
ly  the  nature  of  it,  as  it  is  somewhat  different 
from  the  word- frequency  counts  with  w'hich 
shorthand  teachers  have  become  so  familiar. 

Doctor  Rinsland  collected  original  composi¬ 
tions,  personal  letters,  and  other  written  papers 
from  school  children  in  grades  one  through 
eight  in  708  schools  scattered  all  over  the 
United  States.  He  received  more  than  200,000 
individual  papers.  He  finally  used  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  slightly  more  than  100,000  different 
I  children,  including  6,012,359  running  words. 
'  He  found  25,632  different  words  distributed 
I  as  follows  among  the  eight  grades: 


Grade 

Total  Running 

Total  Different 

• 

Words 

Words 

I 

353,874 

5,099 

II 

408,540 

5,821 

III 

770,019 

8,976 

IV 

792,326 

9,976 

V 

835,130 

11,449 

VI 

853,409 

11,304 

VII 

910,754 

14,820 

VIII 

1,088,343 

17,930 

TOTAL 

6,012,359 

25,632 

It  will 

be  observed  that  of 

course  there  is 

*  Henry  D.  Rinsland,  A  Basic  Vocabulary  of  Ele¬ 
mentary  School  Children,  The  MaenruUan  Company, 
New  York,  1945,  636  pages,  $6. 


much  overlapping  in  the  vocabulary  ot  the 
different  grades,  but  these  figures  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  later. 

Two  word- frequency  lists  with  which  short¬ 
hand  teachers  are  most  familiar,  are  the  two 
lists  previously  issued  by  Doctor  Horn.  His 
Basic  Writing  V ocabulary^  issued  in  1926,  con¬ 
tained  the  10,000  most  frequently-used  words 
out  of  the  total  of  ’b6,yi'S  different  words 
found  in  his  count  of  5,136,815  running  words 
composed  largely  of  personal  and  business  let¬ 
ters.  The  lowest  grade  level  included  was 
that  of  the  college  student. 

Doctor  Horn’s  Basic  Vocabulary  of  Business 
Letters^  contains  the  entire  list  of  14,834  dif¬ 
ferent  words  found  in  the  1,436,223  running 
words  of  business  letters  chosen  from  26  lines 
of  business. 

The  Rinsland  list  fits  the  last  missing  stone 
into  the  arch  of  information  needed  by  the 
shorthand  teacher;  it  fills  a  long-felt  want  and 
settles  many  a  heated  controversy  in  the  field 
of  shorthand  teaching. 

What  is  the  exact  significance  to  the  short¬ 
hand  teacher  of  each  of  these  three  great 
studies? 

Horn’s  1926  Basic  Writing  Vocabulary  es¬ 
tablished  very  firmly  for  us  as  shorthand  teach¬ 
ers  the  fact  that  "the  circle  of  the  English 
language  has  a  well-defined  centre  but  no 
discernible  circumference.”*  It  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized  that  Horn  found  these 
36,373  different  words  almost  entirely  in  per¬ 
sonal  and  business  correspondence,  largely  the 
correspondence  of  young  people  or  of  business¬ 
men  rather  than  the  correspondence  of  profes¬ 
sional  writers.  It  must  also  be  emphasized 
that  a  count  of  further  running  material  would 


*  Ernest  Horn,  A  Basic  Writing  Vocabulary,  Um'- 
versity  of  Iowa  Monographs  in  Education,  First 
Series,  No.  4,  Iowa  Gty,  1926. 

’Ernest  Horn  and  TTielma  Peterson,  The  Basic 
Vocabulary  of  Business  Letters,  The  Gregg  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  New  York,  1943. 

‘James  Murray,  A  New  English  Dictionary,  Qar- 
endon  Press,  Oxford,  Page  XVII  (quoted  from 
Horn,  A  Basic  Writing  Vocabulary) 
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have  continued  to  add  new  words  to  the  number 
already  found. 

A  study  of  the  frequency  figures  in  the  1926 
Horn  count,  as  well  as  those  in  every  other 
word-frequency  count,  shows  very  definitely 
the  "well-defined  centre”  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  In  every  frequency  count  it  will  be 
found  that  a  few  hundred  words  represent  the 
real  center  of  the  language  and  that  beyond 
that  compact  core  there  is  relatively  little  to 
choose  in  point  of  frequency. 

The  Horn-Peterson  Basic  Vocabulary  of 
Business  Letters  (1943)  represents,  in  a 
sense,  a  relatively  limited  sampling  of 
business  letters.  It  is  all  the  more  sig¬ 
nificant,  therefore,  that  this  relatively  lim¬ 
ited  sampling  of  business  letters  yielded, 
as  it  did,  14,834  different  words,  all  of 
which  are  included  in  the  published  list. 
A  careful  study  of  the  list  shows  that  the  let¬ 
ters  originally  chosen  must  have  been  of  a 
rather  general  nature  because  there  are  very 
few  really  technical  terms  in  the  list.  In  other 
words  the  list  proves  quite  definitely  that  the 
general,  non-technical  vocabulary  of  business 
letters  includes  at  least  15,000  words. 

A  study  of  both  the  Horn  lists  must  im¬ 
press  on  every  thoughtful  shorthand  teacher 
that  his  task  is  to  give  the  pupil  the  ability 
to  construct  rapidly  and  accurately  the  short¬ 
hand  outline  for  any  English  word.  When  a 
relatively  limited  word-frequency  study  shows 
almost  15,000  non-technical  words,  there  can 
be  no  question  of  the  folly  of  limiting  the  con¬ 
nected  matter  used  for  shorthand  teaching  or 
shorthand  dictation  practice  to  any  restricted 
list  of  one,  two,  or  three  thousand  words. 
There  can  be  no  question  of  the  folly  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  teach  specific  outlines  for  specific 
words  beyond  the  comparatively  short  list  of 
very  high  frequency  words — a  few  hundred  at 
most.  Beyond  this,  the  student’s  training 
must  be  directed  toward  the  acquirement  of 
facility  in  outline  construction,  rather  than  any 
attempt  at  memorization  of  forms. 

A  study  of  the  words  in  the  two  Horn  lists 
indicates  subjectively  that  the  words  in  the  lists 
are  all  simple  words  that  any  child  should 
know.  Nevertheless,  because  of  many  years  of 
propaganda  to  the  effect  that  the  vocabulary 
of  the  average  person  consists  of  500  to  1,000 
words,  many  teachers  become  alarmed  and 
incredulous  when  they  are  faced  with  these 
lists  of  15,000  to  40,000  words.  They  are 


sure  that  their  pupils  adhere  to  the  old  tra¬ 
dition  of  a  use  vocabulary  of  a  few  thousand 
words.  And  right  here  the  Rinsland  Basic 
Vocabulary  of  Elementary  School  Children  en¬ 
ters  to  supply  the  final  proof  that  the  pupil 
has  a  far  greater  vocabulary  than  most  of  us 
have  suspected.  Here  we  have  definite  proof 
that  children  within  the  eight  grades  of  ele¬ 
mentary  school  actually  used  in  free  compo¬ 
sition  or  conversation  25,632  different  words, 
and  this  book  has  a  list  of  14,571  of  those 
words. 

Even  more  interesting  is  the  fact  that  the 
book  shows  us  exactly  how  many  times  each 
word  was  used  in  each  grade  in  school.  The 
table  given  earlier  in  this  article  shows  that  as 
early  as  Grade  Five  the  pupils  used  11,449 
different  words  out  of  the  rather  limited  count 
of  only  835,130  running  words.  Probably 
the  most  revealing  figure  of  all  for  the  short¬ 
hand  teacher  is  that  out  of  1,088,343  running 
words  of  eighth-grade  material,  Doctor  Rins¬ 
land  found  17,930  different  words  used. 

There  are  three  factors  that  make  this  eighth- 
grade  figure  even  more  significant  to  the  short¬ 
hand  teacher  than  the  bare  figures  just  quot¬ 
ed.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  noted  that 
the  17,930  different  words  came  from  a  total 
count  of  hardly  over  one  million  running 
words;  and  all  our  experience  with  word  counts 
of  this  sort  indicates  quite  positively  that  an 
additional  count  would  have  increased  heavily 
the  number  of  different  words  found. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  a  great  body 
of  experimental  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
recognition  vocabulary  is  always  much  larger 
than  the  use  vocabulary.  These  eighth-grade 
children  who  used  17,930  different  words  in  J 
a  relatively  small  amount  of  free  composition  - 
would  thus  have  a  recognition  vocabulary  far  | 
greater  than  that.  That  is  to  say,  the  short-  [ 
hand  pupil  or  the  stenographer  can  recognize, : 
write  in  shorthand,  and  correctly  transcribe  i 
many  words  which  that  same  person  would » 
never  normally  use  in  free  composition  or  con- ! 
versation.  [ 

The  third  factor  is  that  these  17,930  dif¬ 
ferent  words  were  used  by  eighth-grade  pupils, : 
not  by  the  high  school  seniors  with  whom  most  | 
shorthand  teachers  deal.  They  were  used  byf 
eighth-grade  children  who  would  normally  bej 
14  or  15  years  old.  The  high  school  teacher; 
deals  with  high  school  seniors  17  or  18  years 
of  age  who  have  had  four  additional  years [ 
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of  reading,  education,  and  experience.  In  the 
four  years  from  Grade  Five  through  Grade 
Eight,  the  indicated  use  vocabulary  increased 
more  than  50  per  cent.  The  four  years  from 
Grade  Nine  through  Grade  Twelve  should  be 
much  more  productive  of  vocabulary  increase 
than  the  four  previous  years,  but  even  if  those 
years  were  no  more  productive  of  vocabulary 
increase,  that  would  still  give  an  indicated  use 
vocabulary  of  perhaps  25,000  to  30,000  words 
in  Grade  Twelve  and  a  correspondingly  larger 
recognition  vocabulary. 

It  is  true  that  on  the  one  hand  no  one  pupil 
may  know  all  these  words,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  because  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  Grade  Eight  count  was  made,  it  ob¬ 
viously  represents  a  conservative  minimum  for 
Grade  Eight,  a  minimum  which  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  increased  tremendously  by  Grade 
Twelve. 

To  sum  up  then,  we  might  say  that  the 
Horn  Basic  Writing  V ocabulary  of  1926,  with 
its  36,373  different  words  found  largely  in  the 
writing  of  the  young  adult,  gives  us  some 
conception  of  the  lack  of  any  "discernible  cir¬ 
cumference”  of  the  English  language.  It  in¬ 
dicates  the  range  of  the  use  vocabulary  of 
young  people.  The  Horn-Peterson  Basic  Vocab 
ulary  of  Business  Letters  of  1943,  with  its  14,- 
834  different  words  found  in  a  relatively  small 
sampling  of  business  correspondence,  indicates 
rather  clearly  that  a  larger  count  of  business 
correspondence  would  yield  a  considerably  heav¬ 
ier  vocabulary.  But  it  also  indicates  that  15,- 
000  non-technical  business  words  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  really  "basic”  minimum  business 
dictation  vocabulary  with  which  the  stenog¬ 
rapher  must  be  prepared  to  deal. 

The  Rinsland  Basic  V ocabulary  of  Elemen¬ 
tary  School  Children  of  1945  presents  us  with 
a  total  use  vocabulary  of  25,632  different 
words  in  the  eight  grades  of  elementary' school, 
with  as  many  as  11,449  different  wdrds  found 
in  a  relatively  small  sampling  as  low  as 
Grade  Five,  and  with  17,930  different  words 
found  in  Grade  Eight  alone. 

Many  shorthand  teachers  may  feel  that  some¬ 
how  or  other  these  figures  "just  can’t  be  so” 
because  their  pupils  in  the  twelfth  grade  don’t 
j  seem  to  know  very  many  words.  As  Doctor 
Rinsland  says  on  page  20,  in  speaking  of  a 
similar  case,  "The  only  answer  is  that  the 
frequencies  here  are  actual  counts,  and  as  in 
other  well-established  comparisons  between 


counts  and  notions,  the  counts  must  be  accept¬ 
ed  as  the  nearest  approach  to  true  facts.” 

On  the  same  page  he  also  points  out  that 
vocabulary  "ranges  objectively  determined  are 
almost  always  wider  than  those  subjectively  es¬ 
timated.”  . 

Therefore,  if  the  shorthand  teacher’s  subjec¬ 
tive  estimate  of  the  vocabulary  of  her  short¬ 
hand  pupils  does  not  seem  to  agree  with  the 
frankly  amazing  figures  found  in  Rinsland’s 
study,  the  conclusion  is  unavoidable  that  the 
subjective  estimate  is  wrong  rather  than  Rins¬ 
land’s  objective  count;  especially  remembering 
the  many  factors,  some  of  which  have  already 
been  listed,  that  make  it  clear  that  Rinsland’s 
figures  represent  conservative  minima  even  of 
the  use  vocabulary.  Leaf  through  the  Rins¬ 
land  list  and  you  will  find  very  few  words 
that  will  not  be  perfectly  familiar  to  your 
shorthand  pupils. 

What  can  the  answer  be  when  the  pupils 
don’t  seem  to  know  the  words  that  Rinsland’s 
study  indicates  they  must  know?  For  one 
thing,  it  might  be  that  the  apparent  vocabu¬ 
lary  difficulty  actually  may  be  traced  to  other 
causes.  It  may  be  that  our  approach  to  the 
teaching  of  shorthand  and  more  especially  to 
the  teaching  of  transcription  may  be  such  that 
the  pupil  is  not  able  to  use  effectively  the  vo¬ 
cabulary  that  he  already  has.  It  may  be  that 
our  approach  to  the  pupil  is  such  that  the 
transcribing  situation  lacks  reality  and  that, 
therefore,  he  is  not  responding  with  all  the 
resources  actually  at  his  command. 

Rinsland’s  study  indicates  rather  clearly  that 
our  problem  is  the  activation  of  the  child’s 
present  vocabulary  rather  than  the  addition  of 
more  words  to  that  vocabulary,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception,  of  course,  of  a  few  technical  business 
terms. 

Whatever  the  answer  may  be,  the  Rinsland 
study,  Basic  Vocabulary  of  Elementary  School 
Children  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  shorthand  teacher  and  the  transcrip¬ 
tion  teacher.  True,  the  sharp  light  from  this 
new  study  may  dazzle  our  eyes  and  may  cast 
confusing  shadows  at  first.  But  there  seems 
no  possible  doubt  about  the  validity  of  the 
Rinsland  study;  nor  can  there  be  any  question 
that  his  figures  are  on  the  conservative  side, 
which  increases  the  weight  of  their  significance 
to  us  as  teachers  of  shorthand  and  transcrip¬ 
tion. 

The  writer  of  this  review  will  be  gratefnl  for 
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letters  or*  articles  from  teachers  who  have  sug¬ 
gestions  to  make  either  toward  reconciling  the 
present  low  vocabulary  estimates  made  by 
shorthand  teachers  with  Rinsland’s  figures  or 


ideas  for  changes  in  approach  that  may-  serve 
to  activate  the  vocabulary  that  apparently  be¬ 
comes  dornunt  under  our  present  teaching  ap¬ 
proach. 
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The  thoughtful  teacher  of  bookkeeping 
realiaes  that  there  is  entirely  too  much 
emphasis  on  how  and  not  enough  on  why  in 
the  teaching  of  bookkeeping.  There  are  many 
students  who  know  what  to  do  but  don’t  really 
understand  what  they  are  doing.  'This  is  a  sad 
state  of  affairs. 

The  most  important  thing  a  bookkeeping 
teacher  can  give  his  students  is  a  mastery  of 
the  theory  of  debit  and  credit.  The  best  system 
for  accomplishing  this  is  the  balance  sheet 
method.  Contrary  to  the  belief  of  many  teach¬ 
ers,  this  method  does  not  involve  adjusting 
and  closing  entries  or  the  preparation  of  finan¬ 
cial  statements.  In  any  rational  course  of 
study,  these  topics  would  be  eliminated  from 
first-year  work. 

A  student  trained  in  the  balance  sheet  method 
is  not  in  a  fog  when  he  encounters  something 
new.  He  can  reason  his  way  through  difficul¬ 
ties.  'The  student  trained  merely  to  memoriae 
entries  is  lost  the  moment  something  new  ap¬ 
pears.  He  either  gives  up  or  makes  ridiculous 
errors. 

Any  intelligent  person  can  learn  to  record  in 
a  sales  journal  and  to  post  from  this  journal 
in  a  very  short  period  of  time.  What  he  can¬ 
not  learn  so  quickly  and  what  the  real  teacher 
stresses  are  the  reasons  for  making  each  debit 
and 'credit.  The  student  should  frequently  be 
asked  to  write  out  these  reasons. 

Let  us  assume  we  are  discussing  the  follow¬ 
ing  transactions: 


May  1  C.  Clark  invested  cash.  i  | 

2  Received  cash  from  W.  Wilson  on  account.  * 

3  Sent  J.  Jones  a  30-day  note  in  settlement 

of  account.  , 

4  C.  Clark  took  cash  for  his  own  use. 

I 

The  analysis  would  be  as  follows:  < 

May  1  Asset  cash  increases,  debit;  capital  increases,  '  1 

credit.  | 

2  Asset  cash  increases,  debit;  asset  accounts  . 
receivable  decreases,  credit  W.  Wilson. 

3  Liability  accounts  payable  decreases,  debit  | 

J.  Jones;  liability  notes  payable  increases,  ‘i 

credit. 

4  Capital  decreases,  debit  C.  Clark  drawing; 

asset  cash  decreases,  credit.  I  J 

In  order  to  save  time,  the  analysis  chart  1 

has  been  developed.  The  use  of  this  chart  is  , 

illustrated  above.  i  ' 

The  analysis  chart  is  a  very  valuable  device 
for  imparting  a  real  understanding  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  It  should  be  stressed,  especially  in  the  first  | 
year.  Yet  it  is  completely  ignored  by  many 
teachers. 

,  A  word  of  caution  in  using  the  analysis  chart:  t 

Be  sure  that  students  understand  that  it  is  not  . 

used  in  business,  but  that  it  is  a  device  to  test  | 

their  understanding  of  the  theory  of  debit  and  | 

credit. 


The  man  who  is  satisfied  with  himself  ought 
to  find  out  how  others  feel  about  him. — Anon 


Some  guys  like  to  make  it  hard  for  people 
to  succeed.  They  climb  the  ladder — and  then 
pull  it  up  after  them. — Anon 
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Frank  F.  Sanders 
(Ed.M.,  University  of 
Pittsburgh)  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  supervisor  of 
commercial  education. 

Department  of  Instruc¬ 
tion,  Secondary  Schools, 
for  Pittsburgh,  succeed¬ 
ing  Dr.  Elmer  G.  Mil¬ 
ler,  retired.  Mr.  San¬ 
ders  has  taught  commer¬ 
cial  subjects  for  the  past 
twenty-seven  years  in 
Indiana  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  schools  and  is  studying  for  his  doctorate 
at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  He  has  been  co¬ 
ordinator  in  the  Department  of  Guidance,  and 
last  year  was  acting  head  of  the  Attendance  De¬ 
partment  for  the  Pittsburgh  secondary  schools. 

• 

Ray  G.  Price,  associate  professor  of  business 
education.  Teachers  College,  University  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  has  been  awarded  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  philosophy  by  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 
He  is  in  charge  of  the  business  teacher-training 
program  at  the  University. 

Before  joining  Cincinnati  University  faculty. 
Dr.  Price  taught  at  Indiana  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Terre  Haute,  and  in  the  high  schools  of 
Gary  and  Sullivan,  Indiana.  He  served  as  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Gary  night  school  for  two  years 
and  for  three  years  was  connected  with  Gary 
College. 

A  graduate  of  Indiana  State  Teachers  College, 
Dr.  Price  received  his  master’s  degree  from  the 
University  of  Business,  University  of  Chicago. 

• 

R.  S.  Knouse,  formerly  head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Business  at  Titusville  (Pennsylvania) 
High  School  for  twelve  years,  is  now  co¬ 
ordinator  of  co-operative  office  training  for  Wil¬ 
mington,  Delaware,  public  schools.  A  graduate 
of  Susquehanna  University,  Selinsgrove,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Mr.  Knouse  was  awarded  his  master’s 
degree  by  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

• 

T.  Carl  Brown  has  received  his  discharge 
from  the  Army  and  is  back  on  his  former  job 
as  state  supervisor  of  distributive  education  for 
the  state  of  North  Carolina. 

W.  B.  Logan,  who  has  been  acting  supervisor 
in  Mr.  Brown’s  absence,  will  be  responsible  for 
[  the  training  of  distributive  education  teachers  in 
\  the  s.tate. 
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G.  Elwood  Hookey  has  resigned  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  acting  assistant  professor  in  secretarial 
science  at  Butler  University  to  become  city  direc¬ 
tor  of  distributive  education  for  the  Terre  Haute 
(Indiana)  city  schools  and  director  of  the  eve¬ 
ning  school,  commerce  division. 

Mr.  Hookey  has  a  master  of  science  degree 
in  business  from  Oklohama  A.  and  M.  College 
and  is  active  in  education  associations.  He  has 
served  as  graduate  assistant  at  Oklahoma  A. 
and  M.  and  as  instructor  in  typing  at  North¬ 
western  University  (U.  S.  Naval  Training). 

• 

Mrs.  Jennie  J.  Woytak  has  been  appointed 
assistant  professor  of  secretarial  science  at  Arm¬ 
strong  College,  Berkeley,  California. 

Mrs.  Woytak  has  considerable  experience  in 
various  types  of  offices.  She  obtained  her  B.S. 
degree  in  commerce  from  New'  York  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Albany,  and  her  M.A.  degree  from  New 
York  University,  New'  York  City.  She  is  a 
member  of  Alpha  Chapter  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon. 

Mrs.  Woytak  taught  for  six  years  in  Skidmore, 
College,  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York. 

• 

Dr.  Elmer  G.  Miller,  on  September  30,  re¬ 
signed  his  position  as  director  of  commercial 
education  and  handwriting  in  the  Pittsburgh 
public  schools.  Dr.  Miller  came  to  Pittsburgh 
on  June  1,  1912,  and  has  served  under  five  city 
superintendents  during  the  thirty-three  years  that 
he  has  been  director. 

Dr.  Miller  has  been  president  of  the  Tri-State 
Commercial  Education  Association  and  of  the 
National  Association  of  Penmanship  Teachers 
and  Supervisors.  He  is  especially  interested  in 
the  teaching  of  handwriting  and  is  a  recognized 
authority  on  the  subject.  He  plans  to  devote 
the  major  part  of  his  time  to  editorial  work. 

Dr.  Miller  owns  his  home  in  Pittsburgh  and  ex¬ 
pects  to  continue  to  reside  in  the  "City  of  Mag¬ 
nificent  Smokes.’’ 

• 

Dr.  Lois  Cross,  formerly  associate  profes¬ 
sor  of  secretarial  administration  at  Queens  Col¬ 
lege,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  is  the  new  head 
of  the  Department  of  Secretarial  Training  and 
Commercial  Education,  Missouri  Valley  College, 
Marshall.  She  previously  taught  at  Scudder 
School,  New  York  City;  Clay  High  School,  To¬ 
ledo;  and  Marion  College,  Marion,  Virginia.  Dr. 
Cross  received  her  B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees  from 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware,  Ohio,  and 
her  doctor’s  degree  from  N'*«'  York  University. 
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Dr.  Gustave  Schwamm,  who  has  been  on  the 
staff  of  the  School  of  Business,  Russell  Sage 
College,  Troy,  New  York,  since  1943,  has  been 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  assistant  professor  in 
that  department. 

• 

Mary  F.  Dunstan,  former  instructor  at  Wil¬ 
liams  Memorial  Institute,  New  London,  Connec¬ 
ticut,  has  been  appointed  to  teach  merchandis¬ 
ing  at  that  school. 

• 

A.  V,  PouTiNEN,  head  of  the  Commercial  De¬ 
partment,  Menominee  (Michigan)  High  School, 
has  been  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Michigan  Teachers  Association  for  1947. 
It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  report  the  honors  given 
business  educators  by  associations  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  education  held. 

Business  educators  have  a  special  training  that 
qualifies  them  for  administrative  as  well  as  for 
the  other  duties  of  association  presidents,  and 
other  educational  associations  could  well  follow 
the  action  taken  by  the  Northern  Michigan  Teach¬ 
ers  Association. 

• 

Lieut.  James  M.  Thompson,  Yeoman  School 
director.  United  States  Naval  Training  Center, 
San  Diego,  California,  was  given  the  additional 
responsibility  of  organizing  Naval  In-Service 
schools  at  San  Pedro,  San  Francisco,  and  Seattle, 
also  a  new  demobilization  school  at  San  Diego 
to  help  provide  trained  personnel  for  yeoman 
duties  in  demobilization  and  separation  centers. 
Lieut.  Thompson  started  his  new  work  the  last 
of  October. 

• 

Charles  E.  Baten  has  been  promoted  to  the 
headship  of  the  Commercial  Department  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  High  School,  Spokane, 

Mr.  Baten  is  well  known  in  business  education 
as  the  author  and  coauthor  of  several  widely 
used  business  texts.  In  addition  to  his  daytime 
duties,  he  was  principal  for  five  years  of  the 
-  Spokane  Public  Night  School.  This  school  had 
a  faculty  of  seventy-five  teachers  and  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  3,500  students. 

Mr.  Baten  has  his  master's  degree  from  Gon- 
zaga  University  of  Spokane.  He  is  active  in 
the  business  life  of  Spokane  and  has  been  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  Spokane  Retail  Meat  Deal¬ 
ers  Association.  He  is  a  member  of  several  pro¬ 
fessional  associations  and  is  a  local  examining 
supervisor  for  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

• 

Dr.  Esther  Liffring,  who  taught  last  year  in 
the  Colfax,  Iowa,  High  School,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  professor  in  the  Department  of 
Secretarial  Training  at  Missouri  Valley  College. 
She  was  awarded  her  doctor’s  degree  from  the 
University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 


Major  James  O.  Thompson  has  been  madt 
Chief  of  the  Education  Personnel  Section  of 
the  Education  Branch  of  the  I  and  E  Division 
of  the  Army.  He  is  stationed  in  Paris. 

• 

Dr.  Alvin  W.  Musgrave  was  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  head  of  the  Department  of  Business 
Administration,  Southwest  Texas  State  Teachers 
College,  San  Marcos. 

Dr.  Musgrave  holds  a  degree  from  the  Uni 
versity  of  Texas,  Austin,  and  a  master’s  degret  ’ 
from  Southern  Methodist  University,  Dallas.  Ht 
has  taught  in  the  schools  of  Kaufman  County 
Texas,  and  for  four  years  was  head  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Department  of  the  Kaufman  High 
School.  He  taught  in  several  summer  sessions 
at  the  Southwest  Texas  State  Teachers  Collegt 
prior  to  beconriing  a  regular  member  of  the  De  ^ 
partment  of  Business  Administration  in  1939. 

Dr.  Musgrave  has  published  a  number  of  ar¬ 
ticles  in  periodicals  covering  the  field  of  busi 
ness  administration.  He  had  devoted  much  timt 
to  the  study  of  programs  for  training  commercial 
teachers  in  American  teachers  colleges,  and  has 
also  made  a  study  of  vocational  training  at  tht 
junior-college  level  and  of  postwar  plans  for  vo¬ 
cational  training. 

Dr.  Musgrave  belongs  to  Alpha  Chi  and  PK 
Delta  Kappa,  is  a  member  of  the  Lions  Club, 
and  holds  the  office  of  president  of  the  Hays 
County  unit  of  the  Texas  State  Teachers  Asso 
ciation. 

• 

Henry  I.  Chaim,  principal  of  the  Commera 
High  School,  San  Francisco,  for  the  past  two 
years,  has  been  made  principal  of  the  Galileo 
Adult  High  School,  San  Francisco. 

At  the  same  time,  the  San  Francisco  Board 
of  Education  announced  the  appointment  ol 
Donald  E.  Kinnett,  of  Los  Angele.s,  as  city 
co-ordinator  of  distributive  education.  Mr.  Kiivt 
nett  held  a  similar  position  in  Los  Angeles. 

• 

J.  W.  Foote,  teacher  of  business  subjects  foe 
fifty-seven  years,  has  retired  from  his  positioo 
as  associate  professor  of  business  administration 
at  John  Tarleton  Agricultural  College,  Stephen- 
ville,  Texas.  Mr.  Foote,  who  was  head  of  tht! 
department  until  1940,  received  his  M.A.  and 
B.A.  degrees  from  Gem  City  Business  College, 
Quincy,  Illinois,  and  taught  for  twenty-six  yean 
in  public  schools,  colleges,  and  business  schoob 
in  Kansas  and  Texas. 

Shorthand  instruction  has  been  his  speciality; 
and,  at  seventy-five,  he  is  probably  the  oldes 
shorthand  teacher  in  point  of  service  and  age  ii 
the  state  of  Texas.  He  intends  to  enjoy  his  re^ 
in  visiting  with  his  five  children,  fishing,  raisin 
chickens,  and  tending  his  flowers. 
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Earl  P.  Tregilgus,  sales  co-ordinator  of  the 
Oshkosh  (Wisconsin)  Vocational  School  has 
been  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  of  the  Kansas  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Emporia.  Mr.  Tregilgus  will  handle  courses 
in  distributive  education  on  the  Emporia  campus 
and  will  serve  also  as  the  teacher-trainer  for 
the  Kansas  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 
Emporia  State  is  offering  a  comprehensive  pro¬ 
gram  in  retailing  with  the  dual  purpose  of  train¬ 
ing  teachers  and  co-ordinators  for  high  school 
programs  in  retailing  and  of  preparing  students 
for  careers  in  retail  selling. 

This  is  the  official  teacher  training  program 
for  Kansas  and  will  be  available  also  to  students 
and  teachers  in  other  states  who  desire  special¬ 
ized  training  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Tregilgus  formerly  was  director  of  guid¬ 
ance  and  director  of  the  Adult  Evening  Program 
for  West  High  School,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  and  dis¬ 
trict  co-ordinator  of  distributive  education  for  the 
University  of  Texas.  He  will  assume  his  duties 
at  Emporia  State  on  January  1. 

• 

Winfred  J.  Lincoln,  former  head  of  the  • 
Business  Administration  Department,  Arkansas 
Polytechnic  Junior  College,  Russellville,  is  now 
associate  professor  of  commerce  and  head  of  the 
Business  Education  Department,  State  Teachers 
College,  Silver  City,  New  Mexico.  He  has  his 
master  of  education  degree  from  Marquette  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  is  also  head  of  the  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration  Guidance  Center  at  New  Mexico 
State  Teachers  College.  Mr.  Lincoln  has  taken 
additional  graduate  work  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  was  formerly  assistant  professor 
I  at  Kansas  State  College,  Manhattan. 

• 

Ivan  Stringer  has  been  appointed  co-ordina¬ 
tor  of  business  education  for  the  Bay  City 
(Michigan)  public  schools.  He  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Commercial  Department,  Central 
High  School  at  Bay  City,  for  the  past  ten  years. 
Mr.  Stringer  received  his  master’s  degree  from 
the  University  of  Michigan  and  had  extensive  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  stenographer,  clerk,  bookkeeper, 
salesman,  and  salesclerk  with  various  concerns 
throughout  Michigan. 

• 

Dr.  Herbert  Freeman,  director  of  business 
education  in  the  State  Teachers  College  of  Pater¬ 
son,  New  Jersey,  has  been  selected  editor  of  the 
American  Business  Education  Yearbook  for  194^. 
This  Yearbook  is  issued  jointly  by  the  National 
Business  Teachers  Association  and  the  Eastern 
Commercial  Teachers  Association.  The  1947 
Yearbook  will  be  volume  four  in  the  series.  The 
theme  selected  for  the  Yearbook  is,  "The  Busi¬ 
ness  Curriculum.” 


James  Gemmell  has 
been  appointed  associate 
professor  in  charge  of 
business  education  at 
Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege,  State  College.  He 
has  recently  been  in¬ 
structor  of  commerce  at 
New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  for  Teachers,  Al¬ 
bany.  An  article:  "Want¬ 
ed:  Mailable  Letters  in 
Less  Time,”  and  a 
biographical  sketch  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  October  issue  of  the  B.E.W. 

• 

Li.eanor  Dobkin,  formerly  on  the  faculty  of 
Skidmore  College,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
professor  at  Long  Island  University,  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  in  the  Business  and  English 
Departments.  She  is  also  bursar  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Miss  Dobkin  has  had  several  years  of  business 
experience  besides  teaching  experience.  She  has 
taught  in  private  school,  high  school,  college, 
and  university.  She  received  her  bachelor  of 
science  degree  from  New  York  University,  School 
of  Education,  and  her  master  of  arts  degree  in 
commercial  education  from  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  She  also  studied  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California  in  Los  Angeles. 
For  the  past  few  years  she  has  been  completing 
courses  towards  her  doctorate.  Several  of  her 
articles  on  business  education  have  been  pub¬ 
lished. 

• 

Harry  Bauernfeind,  well-known  Midwestern 
business  educator,  participated  in  October  in  an 
outstanding  program  for  vocationaUguidance  for 
men  about  to  be  discharged  from  the  Army. 
The  program  was  instituted  by  the  Sioux  Falls 
Army  Air  Field  and  its  success  was  so  marked 
that  it  is  forming  the  basis  for  a  long-range 
guidance  and  training  program  in  this  field. 
Sessions  were  conducted  for  a  week,  and  the  men 
were  given  an  opportunity  to  ascertain  their  in¬ 
dividual  interests  and  abilities. 

Mr.  Bauernfeind  was  responsible  for  guidance 
in  office  and  sales  management  procedures  and 
improvement  possibilities  in  these  fields.  He 
was  met  in  Chicago  by  an  Army  plane  and  flown 
to  the  field  for  the  conference.  Major  E.  H. 
Lindahl  is  director  of  information  and  education. 

• 

S.  J.  Higginbotham  has  resigned  as  State 
Supervisor  of  Distributive  Education  for  the 
state  of  West  Virginia  and  has  accepted  the  po¬ 
sition  of  General  Sales  Manager  of  a  large  elec¬ 
trical  appliance  company  in  Roanoke,  Virginia. 
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CASH  PRIZES  FOR  STUDENT  SOLUTIONS 


CLOSING  DATE;  JANUARY  M.  1946 


DECEMBER  BOOKKEEPING  CONTEST 


MILTON  BRIGGS 


Here  is  the  third  problem  in  a  new  series  of  contests  designed  to  stimulate 
interest  in  all  b^kkeeping  classes-  Solution  of  this  contest  problem  will 
require  not  more  than  one  or  two  class  periods,  and  will  provide  a  welcome 
change  from  textbook  routine.  The  problem  may  be  assigned  for  homework, 
or  for  extra  credit. 

An  impartial  board  of  examiners  in  New  York  City  will  grade  all  papers 
submitted  in  this  contest,  and  a  two-color  Certificate  of  Achievement  will  be 
sent  to  each  student  who  submits  a  satisfactory  paper.  The  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  World  will  distribute  cash  prizes,  as  described  below,  for  the  best  student 
solutions  of  this  contest  problem.  All  information  necessary  for  participation 
in  the  contest  is  given  here. 


The  Bookkeeping  (Contest  Rules 


1.  Have  your  students  work  the  bookkeeping 
problem  which  follows  these  rules.  The  B.E.W. 
hereby  grants  you  permission  to  duplicate  the  prob¬ 
lem  for  free  distribution  to  your  students  if  you 
wish  them  to  have  individual  copies.  The  problem 
is  so  short,  however,  that  it  can  be  dictated  or 
written  on  the  blackboard.  • 

2.  Send  all  solutions  by  first-class  mail  or  by 
express  to  B.E.W.  Department  of  Awards,  270 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

3.  With  your  papers,  send  a  typed  list  in 
duplicate  of  the  names  of  the  students  whose  pa¬ 
pers  are  submitted.  Place  "A"  after  each  name 
to  be  awarded  a  Junior  Certificate  of  Achievement, 
"B”  for  a  Senior  Certificate,  and  "C”  for  a  Su¬ 
perior  Certificate.  Certificates  must  be  earned  in 
order. 

4.  Remit  10  cents  for  each  paper.  This  fee 
covers  in  part  the  cost  of  examination,  printing, 
and  mailing.  The  B.E.W.  will  award  an  attractive 
two-color  Certificate  of  Achievement  to  each  stu¬ 
dent  whose  solution  meets  an  acceptable  stand¬ 
ard.  Your  students  will  be  proud  to  show  their 
certificates  to  their  parents,  friends,  and  prospective 
employers. 

5.  Select  the  three  papers  that  you  consider  the 
best,  and  place  these  on  top  of  the  papers  you 
send  in.  They  will  be  considered  for  the  award 


of  prizes.  (Teachers  who  do  not  wish  to  submit 
papers  for  certification  may  enter  in  the  contest,  fret 
of  charge,  the  three  best  solutions  from  each  class.) 
Not  less  than  five  solutions  may  be  submitted  foi 
certification. 

6.  The  B.E.W.  will  award  cash  prizes  in  each 
division  as  follows:  $3,  first  prize  for  the  best  so¬ 
lution  submitted;  $2,  second  prize;  and  prizes  o( 
30  cents  in  war  savings  stamps  for  other  outstand¬ 
ing  papers. 

7.  Each  paper  submitted  must  have  this  data  ii 
the  upper  right-hand  corner:  student's  name  in  full, 
name  of  school,  address  of  school,  teacher’s  naoK 
in  full. 

8.  All  acceptable  papers  become  the  property  u 
the  Business  Education  World.  Papers  not  meet 
ing  certification  standards  will  be  returned  witl 
errors  indicated. 

9.  The  judges  will  be  Clyde  Blanchard,  Miltoo 
Briggs,  and  Mrs.  Claudia  Garvey. 

10.  CLOSING  DATE  of  the  contest  is  January 
14,  1946.  Contest  papers  to  be  considered  for 
prizes  must  be  postmarked  not  later  than  midnigh' 
of  that  date.  Papers  postmarked  later  than  that  date 
will  be  accepted  for  certification  only.  Prize  winnen 
will  be  announced  in  a  later  issue  of  the  B.E.W, 
and  prizes  will  be  mailed  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  judges  have  decided  upon  the  prize  winners. 


NEXT  MONTH 

G.  I.  JOE’S  JEEP  DELIVERY  SERVICE  inspired  next  month’s  bookkeeping  contest. 
You  and  your  students  are  invited  to  help  an  honorably  discharged  veteran  of  World  War  II 
by  preparing  a  trial  balance,  a  simple  profit  and  loss  statement,  and  a  balance  sheet.  The 
January  contest  problem  will  be  divided  into  three  parts  covering  these  three  fundamental  steps' 
in  bookkeeping  procedure.  Three  different  Certificates  of  Achievement  will  be  awarded,  one 
for  each  part  of  the  problem  solved.  And  there  will  be  more  cash  prizes  for  the  students  who 
submit  the  best  solutions! 
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Here  is  the  Oeeember  Problem 


TOT-TO-TEEN  TOY  SHOP 

PUiue  read  the  following  introductory  para¬ 
graphs  to  your  students: 

Henry  Holliday  is  the  proprietor  of  the  Tot- 
To-Teen  Toy  Shop,  a  retail  store  specializing 
in  the  sale  of  things  that  add  to  the  happy  days 
of  boys  and  girls.  In  this  contest  problem, 
you  are  to  assume  that  you  are  employed 
as  part-time  bookkeeper  for  the  Tot-To-Teen 
Toy  Shop  after  school  hours  and  on  Saturdays. 
You  will  be  called  upon  to  do  any  one,  or  all, 
of  three  important  steps  in  bookkeeping  proce¬ 
dure:  journalize,  post,  and  prepare  a  trial  bal¬ 
ance. 

Following  is  a  list  of  transactions  selected 
from  those  that  occurred*  recently  in  the  Tot- 
To-Teen  Toy  Shop.  You  are  to  journalize 
these  transactions.  Account  titles,  suggested  for 
use  in  recording  the  transactions,  and  complete 
instructions  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  prob¬ 
lem. 

Dictate  the  following  transactions  to  your 
students,  or  have  the  transactions  duplicated 
or  written  on  the  blackboard: 

December,  1945 

I  Mr.  Holliday  made  an  additional  investment  of 
$850  in  the  Tot-To-Teen  Shop. 

3  Bought  toys  on  account  from  the  Wonderland 
Garporation,  Boston,  $107.80,  terms  2/15,  1/30. 
Order  No.  375. 

7  Sold  merchandise  on  account  30  days  to  the 
City  Mission,  78  Joy  Street,  $45.78.  Sale  No. 
1004. 

8  Returned  damaged  toys  received  in  the  ship¬ 
ment  from  the  Wonderland  Corporation  on  De¬ 
cember  3.  They  agreed  to  allow  credit,  $7.80. 

10  Purchased  dolls  from  the  Susan  Sunshine  Doll 
Manufacturing  Company,  New  York  City, 
$120.90,  terms  2/10,  n/30.  Order  No.  X456. 

II  Bought  a  cash  register  from  the  Efficiency  Equip¬ 
ment  Corporation,  Chicago,  on  account,  $95. 
(Store  Equipment.) 

12  A  doll  sold  the  City  Mission  on  December 
7  was  broken  when  unpacked.  Mr.  Holliday 
agreed  to  credit  their  account,  $4.98. 

15  The  cash  register  records  showed  cash  sales 
that  totaled  $1145.86. 

17  Sent  the  Wonderland  Corporation  a  check  for 
$98  in  full  settlement  of  their  invoice  of  De¬ 
cember  3  less  the  allowance  of  December  8, 
and  the  cash  discount.  (Discount  on  Purchases 
will  be  credited  for  $2.) 

20  Paid  the  Silver  Star  Paper  Products  Company 
$37  for  an  extra  supply  of  gift  boxes.  (Store 
Supplies.)  No  previous  charge  had  been  made. 

22  Sold  an  assortment  of  games  to  the  Family 


Welfare  Associates,  133  Walnut  Avenue,  $12.85, 
on  account  30  days.  Sale  No.  1406. 

24  Received  a  check  for  $25  on  account  from  the 
City  Mission. 

26  Purchased  merchandise  from  Tot  Togs,  Inc., 
Providence,  $185.95,  on  account  30  days.  Or¬ 
der  No.  1196. 

28  Paid  sales  clerks’  wages,  $142.84,  less  $12.65 
for  employees’  income  taxes  withheld  and  $1.43 
for  employees’  share  of  Social  Security  Tax. 
(Debit  Salaries  and  Wages  for  $142.84,  credit 
Cash  for  $128.76,  credit  Employees’  Income 
Taxes  Payable  for  $12.65,  and  credit  Old  Age 
Insurance  Taxes  Payable  for  $1.43.)  Also  re¬ 
corded  the  employer’s  share  of  the  Social  Se- 

.  curity  Tax  by  debiting  Social  Security  Taxes 
and  crediting  Old  Age  Insurance  Taxes  Payable 
for  $1.43. 

29  A  cash  customer  returned  merchandise  purchased 
December  14.  Mr.  Holliday  refunded  selling 
price,  $2.50. 

31  Paid  Efficiency  Equipment  Corporation  $50  on 
account,  and  sent  check  for  $100  to  Susan  Sun¬ 
shine  Doll  Manufacturing  Company. 

The  following  account  titles  are  suggested 
for  use  in  preparing  the  solution  for  this  con¬ 
test  problem:  Cash,  Accounts  Receivable  (or 
individual  accounts  with  customers),  Store 
Supplies,  Store  Equipment,  Accounts  Payable 
(or  individual  accounts  with  creditors).  Em¬ 
ployees’  Income  Taxes  Payable,  Old  Age  In¬ 
surance  Taxes  Payable,  Henry  Holliday  (Capi¬ 
tal),  Sales,  Purchases,  Salaries  and  Wages,  So¬ 
cial  Security  Taxes,  Discount  on  Purchases. 

Directions  to  Students 

Use  pen  and  ink  and  your  best  penmanship 
in  each  assignment. 

Assignment  A — For  a  Junior  Certificate 
Make  entries  in  simple  General  Journal 
form.  Use  both  sides  of  regular  bookkeeping 
paper,  or  plain  white  paper  properly  ruled. 
Assignment  B — For  a  Senior  Certificate 
Work  Assignment  A.  Then  post  all  en¬ 
tries  to  a  General  Ledger.  Use  hK)th  sides  of 
your  ledger  paper  and  all  available  space. 
Number  each  account,  and  be  sure  to  fill  in 
posting  references.  Send  only  your  ledger 
to  New  York;  you  need  not  send  your  journal. 
Assignment  C — For  a  Superior  Certificate 
Work  both  Assignments  A  and  B.  Then 
prepare  a  Trial  Balance  on  journal  paper  or  on 
plain  white  paper  properly  ruled.  Send  only 
your  Trial  Balance  to  New  York;  you  need  not 
send  your  journal  or  ledger. 
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December  m  ranscription  X'ests 


CLAUDIA  GARVEY 

TRANSCRIPTION  TEST 
FOR  THE  JUNIOR  CERTIFICATE 

Instructions:  Dictate  the  addresses  before 
starting  to  time  the  take.  Spell  out  unusual 
names  in  the  addresses.  The  letters  are  counted 
in  IS -second  dictation  units  of  20  words  each. 

Letter  No.  1 :  Mrs.  Paul  Stone,  2  Glenarm 
Road,  Plains,  Pennsylvania.  Letter  No.  2: 
Mrs.  Frank  James,  4  Elm  Street,  Luzerne, 
Pennsylvania. 

(Dictate  at  80  Words  a  Minute) 

Letter  No.  1.  Dear  Mrs.  Stone:  Have  you 
bought  all  the  toys  needed  to  take  care  of 
the  children  on  your  Christmas  list.^  A  new 
shipment  /  of  dolls  has  just  reached  us.  They 
are  priced  from  $2.98  to  $15.  We  have  an 
adorable  /  baby  doll  at  $3.98. 

A  new  lot  of  stuffed  animals,  which  are 
selling  from  /  $1.98  to  $7.98,  has  also  just 
arrived.  Your  very  young  friends  (1)  would 
DC  delighted  with  them.  Cordially  yours. 

Letter  No.  2.  Dear  Mrs.  James:  If  you 
nave  delayed  your  Christmas  shopping  until 
now,  /  you  will  find  most  stores  have  only 
limited  stocks  from  which  to  make  selections. 

We  want  you  to  know  that  all  our  /  buyers 
made  special  preparations  this  year  to  take  care 
of  those  who  found  it  necessary  to  postpone 
Christmas  /  shopping  until  December.  Every 
department  in  our  store  has  a  wide  variety 
of  goods  and  we  are  (2)  certain  we  will  be 
able  to  take  care  of  your  needs,  whatever  they 
may  be. 

While  we  cannot  provide  gift  boxes  /  with¬ 
out  charge,  we  have  a  special  service  booth 
where  your  purchases  will  be  attractively 
wrapped  at  10  cents  each.  You  /  may  take 
advantage  of  this  service  whether  you  carry 
your  purchases  with  you  or  have  them  sent. 
Cordially  yours,  (240  standard  words,  includ¬ 
ing  addresses) 

TRANSCRIPTION  TEST 
FOR  THE  SENIOR  CERTIFICATE 

Instructions :  Dictate  the  addresses  before 
starting  to  time  the  take.  Spell  out  unusual 
names  in  the  addresses.  These  letters  are  count¬ 
ed  in  13 -second  dictation  units  of  23  words. 


Letter  No.  1:  Miss  Lois  Wood,  8  Pine  ' 
Street,  Kingston,  Pennsylvania.  Letter  No.  2: 
Miss  Edith  Bond,  Box  2,  Forty-Fort,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Letter  No.  3:  Mr.  John  Adams,  Pierce 
Street,  Ashley,  Pennsylvania. 

(Dictate  at  100  Words  a  Minute)  (, 

Letter  No.  1.  Dear  Miss  Wood:  Our  Junior 
Miss  Department  is  to  have  a  private  sale  the 
first  three  days  of  next  week,  December  17,  18, 
and  19.  / 

Every  dress  in  stock  will  be  included  and 
prices  have  been  marked  down  10  to  25  per  ^ 
cent.  A  special  feature  will  be  an  interesting  /  [ 
selection  of  evening  and  dinner  gowns.  Prices 
have  been  marked  down  20  per  cent.  ' 

If  you  participate  in  sports  activities,  /  do 
not  fail  to  visit  our  winter  sports  department. 
Some  especially  attractive  skating  skirts  and 
jackets  have  just  come  in,  and  we  have  a  (1)  * 
wide  selection  of  ski  suits.  • 

With  Christmas  and  New  Year  social  ac¬ 
tivities  so  close  at  hand,  you  will  want  to 
take  advantage  of  this  timely  /  sale.  Cordially 
yours. 

Letter  No.  2.  Dear  Miss  Bond:  The  enclosed 
directory  of  our  store  will  be  extremely  help¬ 
ful  during  these  last  few  days  of  Christmas  ^ 
shopping.  / 

There  will  be  no  need  to  waste  your  valuable  | 
time  in  going  from  floor  to  floor  searching  < 
for  any  specific  item.  A  quick  turn  to  the  /  i 
index,  and  you  will  immediately  find  the  page 
telling  you  on  what  floor  and  on  what  part  of 
that  floor  you  will  find  just  what  you  are 
looking  (2)  for. 

A  special  section  carries  gift  suggestions  for 
members  of  your  family.  Another  section  will 
help  you  to  select  gifts  for  any  /  of  your 
friends.  , 

Keep  this  directory  in  your  bag  for  ready  I 
reference,  and  use  the  last  few  pages  for  notes  , 
and  reminders.  Cordially  yours,  / 

Letter  No.  3.  Dear  Mr.  Adams:  Were  you  i 
planning  to  buy  your  wife  a  fur  coat  for  Christ-  i 
mas?  We  can  think  of  nothing  that  would 
please  her  more.  ■ 

Even  at  this  late  /  date,  we  have  a  complete 
selection;  and  can  supply  the  most  popular 
furs  of  the  season  in  the  preferred  styles. 

Perhaps  you  will  bring  Mrs.  (3)  Adams 
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with  you,  so  that  she  may  select  the  coat  she 
wants.  But  if  you  want  to  keep  it  a  secret 
until  Christmas  morhing,  come  in  and  make 
the  /  selection  yourself.  Any  adjustments 
ran  be  made  after  the  holidays. 

Whether  you  decide  to  bring  Mrs.  Adams 
with  you  or  select  /  the  coat  yourself,  you  can 
be  certain  of  the  finest  fur  and  latest  models 
at  the  best  price.  Very  truly  yours,  (400 
standard  words,  including  addresses) 

TRANSCRIPTION  TEST 
FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  CERTIFICATE 

Instructions:  Spell  out  all  unusual  names 
in  the  addresses.  Dictate  the  following  ad¬ 
dresses  before  starting  to  time  the  take.  These 
letters  are  counted  in  13 -second  dictation  units 
of  30  words  each. 

Letter  No.  1:  Mr.  Jack  Hill,  R.F.D.  1, 
Plains,  Pennsylvania.  Letter  No.  2:  Mr.  Tom 
Brooks,  Ivy  Lane,  Kingston,  Pennsylvania. 
Letter  No.  3:  Mrs.  J.  Taylor,  Box  4,  Luzerne, 
Pennsylvania. 

(Dictate  at  120  Words  a  Minute) 

Letter  No.  1.  Dear  Mr.  Hill:  Are  you  look¬ 
ing  for  practical  gift  suggestions  for  all  those 
remaining  on  your  Christmas  list?  We  have 
a  single  suggestion  to  make,  and  it  will  take 
care  /  of  each  and  every  one. 

The  most  practical  of  all  gifts  is  a  gift 
certificate.  These  certificates  may  be  purchased 
for  any  amo<aiit  from  $2.50  /  up,  and  may 
be  redeemed  in  any  department  in  our  store. 

These  certificates  are  ideal  presents.  Anyone 
will  be  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  /  make 
his  own  gift  selection,  and  your  Christmas 
shopping  problems  can  be  solved  in  minutes 
instead  of  hours. 

Stop  in  when  you  are  in  the  neighborhood 
again,  and  do  your  (1)  Christmas  shopping 
in  this  simple  and  practical  way.  Cordially 
yours, 

Letter  No.  2.  Dear  Mr.  Brooks:  Take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  our  personal  shopping  service  to 
complete  your  Christmas  shopping.  Hun¬ 
dreds  /  of  men  and  women  take  advantage  of 
this  service  all  during  the  year,  but  they  are 
particularly  grateful  for  it  during  the  Christ¬ 
mas  rush. 

Our  specially  trained  /  staff  will  relieve  you 
of  the  burden  of  selecting  and  purchasing  gifts 
for  your  entire  family  and  all  your  friends. 


To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  no  one  has  ever 
been  /  disappointed  with  the  selections  made. 

Telephone  today  for  an  appointment.  With¬ 
in  an  hour  or  so,  your  shopping  worries  will 
be  over;  and  by  the  end  of  the  week  (2)  all 
your  Christmas  gifts  will  be  delivered,  nicely 
wrapped  and  ready  for  distribution.  ^Cordially 
yours. 

Letter  No.  3.  Dear  Mrs.  Taylor:  We  greatly 
appreciate  your  letter  telling  /  us  of  the  pleasure 
you  and  your  friends  had  in  viewing  our  specia’ 
Christmas  windows. 

It  is  gratifying  to  receive  such  friendly  let¬ 
ters,  and  we  have  passed  your  letter  /  along 
to  all  those  who  participated  in  the  creation 
and  development  of  these  special  scenes.  They 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  their  efforts  were 
favorably  commented  /  upon. 

Please  feel  free  to  write  us  at  any  time. 
While  we  prefer  to  receive  letters  of  congrat¬ 
ulation,  we  should  like  also  to  have  our  friends 
tell  us  in  what  way  (3)  we  can  better  serve 
our  community.  Cordially  yours,  (400  stand¬ 
ard  words,  including  addresses) 

Teachers  Write  Us  .  .  . 

The  projects  offered  to  the  students  of  book 
keeping  through  the  B.E.W.  continue  to  make 
my  work  in  the  classroom  more  interesting  and 
efficient.  I  know  that  other  teachers  of  book¬ 
keeping  must  also  treasure  the  assistance  you  so 
ably  give  in  your  exceptionally  practical  con¬ 
tests  and  the  splendid  articles  in  the  B.E.W. 

It  is  my  aim  to  convince  others  of  the  interest 
and  enthusiasm  that  accompany  the  bookkeeping 
projects  taken  month  by  month,  as  they  appear. — 
Sister  Donalda  Marie,  Saint  Ann's  Academy, 
Marlboro,  Massachusetts. 

This  Represents  100  per  cent  of  the  class, 
and  they  are  eager  to  take  part  in  the  monthly 
tests  and  also  the  final  one. — Hester  J.  McKee, 
Scott  Community  High  School,  Scott  City,  Kansas. 

Excuse  Us! 

Down  at  the  end  of  the  second  column  on 
page  128  of  Edward  I.  Crawford’s  article,  "Which 
Way?,”  in  the  November  B.E.W.,  was  a  truly 
distinguished  error.  The  line  printed  reads, 
".  .  .  the  letter  assume  a  ratio  of  five  point 
seven.”  Typing  teachers  will  undoubtedly  rea¬ 
lize  that  what  we  meant  (and  what  the  author 
wrote)  was  ".  .  .  the  letter  assume  a  ratio  of  five 
to  seven.”  We  just  wanted  to  apologize  publicly 
to  Mr.  Crawford,  and  to  insure  against  his  being 
bombarded  with  requests  for  his  mysterious 
formula  for  setting  margin  stops. — M.  F.  R. 
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Do  you  have  any  girls  in  your  bookkeeping 
or  accounting  classes?  Have  any  of  them 
asked  you  about  the  advisability  of  selecting  ac¬ 
counting  as  a  career?  If  you  want  to  obtain 
reliable  information  which  you  can  distribute 
to  your  students,  be  sure  to  read  "The  Position 
of  the  Woman  Accountant  in  the  Postwar  Era,” 
by  Jennie  M.  Palen,  in  the  July,  1945,  issue  of  the 
journal  of  Accountancy. 

Miss  Palen,  in  this  article,  points  out  that 
ten  years  ago  an  accountant  to  whom  a  young 
woman  applied  for  staff  work  told  her  that  he 
would  go  out  of  business  before  he  would  hire 
a  woman  on  his  staff.  During  the  war,  there 
was  a  complete  reversal  of  this  attitude.  Ac¬ 
counting  firms  are  combing  the  field  for  women 
accountants. 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  whether 
this  condition  is  permanent  or  whether  it  was 
purely  a  result  of  the  war  situation.  Miss  Palen 
states  authoritatively  that  there  are  several  ex¬ 
cellent  reasons  for  believing  that  women  have 
gained  a  permanent  place  for  themselves  in  ac¬ 
countancy.  It  is  true  that  after  the  emergency, 
some,  but  not  all,  of  the  men  in  service  will 
return  to  public  accounting.  Many  will  want 
to  have  a  fling  at  something  else.  Of  those 
who  were  absorbed  by  industry  and  civilian  gov¬ 
ernment,  few  will  return  to  public  work.  In 
addition  to  these  factors,  most  new  recruits  to 
the  profession  come  from  the  accountancy  stu¬ 
dents  graduating  each  spring.  For  the  next  few 
years,  there  will  be  few  young  men  in  this 
category. 

Aside  from  the  shortage  of  accountants,  there 
has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  services  which 
accountants  are  called  upon  to  perform.  There 
has  been  so  much  new  work  that  accountants 
have  had  to  decline  many  engagements.  There 
will  undoubtedly  be  a  permanent  increase  in  the 
demand  for  accounting  personnel. 

During  the  war,  women  accountants  made 
such  a  fine  reputation  that  the  old  prejudices 
have  been  pretty  well  overcome.  Women  have 
had  an  unprecedented  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
their  worth,  and  many  clients  have  become  ac¬ 


customed  to  the  woman  accountant.  Colleges' 
training  women  accountants  now  feel  that  the 
accounting  field  is  definitely  open  to  women.  Be 
sure  to  read  the  complete  article  if  you  wish  to 
become  fully  acquainted  with  the  opportunities  ’ 
available  to  girls  in  the  field  of  accounting. 

If  you  are  doing  any  guidance  work  in  the 
business  education  department,  you  will  want  to 
use  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles. 
There  is  an  excellent  article  in  the  May  issue  of 
Occupations  called  "A  New  Tool  for  Coun-  • 
seling,”  by  William  O.  Nichols,  which  explains 
in  detail  the  way  you  can  use  the  recently  pub¬ 
lished  Parts  III  and  IV  of  the  Dictionary. 

With  the  aid  of  Parts  I,  II,  and  IV  of  the 
Dictionary,  it  is  now  possible  to  identify  an  in¬ 
dividual’s  vocational  characteristics  in  terms  of 
broad  fields  of  work  in  which  he  has  interest, 
aptitudes,  and  potential  abilities.  These  poten¬ 
tialities  may  have  been  disclosed  by  part-time/ 
work,  leisure  time  activities,  or  in  specific  fields 
of  vocational  training. 

To  illustrate  how  the  newer  section  of  the 
Dictionary,  Part  IV,  operates,  assume  that  a 
classification  for  1-X2  Recording  Work  has  been 
given  to  a  young  woman  who  is  interested 
in  getting  into  "clerical  work.”  This  classi- 1 
fication  means  that  the  young  woman  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  and  has  definite  qualifications  for  the 
kinds  of  clerical  work  involving  entering,  tran¬ 
scribing,  or  verifying  mathematical  or  verbal 
data  in  the  performance  of  such  tasks  as  record¬ 
ing  transactions,  posting  entries,  and  a  variety 
of  other  related  tasks.  i 

This  classification  also  implies  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  should  not  be  trained  for  semi-managerial 
or  "junior  executive”  types  of  work  involving 
considerable  judgment  and  responsibility.  She 
has  not  had  typewriting  or  shorthand.  However, 
she  has  sufficient  ability  not  to  be  limited  to 
routine  addressing  of  envelopes  or  related  tasks. 
In  short,  she  is  an  average  young  woman  with 
certain  normal  abilities  and  interests  to  be  en¬ 
couraged  and  trained. 

The  business  teacher  can  obtain  a  great  deil 
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Mr.  Barzun  believes  that  teaching  is  a  dra¬ 
matic  art,  and  unless  its  practitioners  so  recog¬ 
nize  it,  they  fail  in  their  efforts  to  enlighten 
the  thinking  and  to  stir  the  imagination  of  their 
students.  For  some  time  now,  educators  have 
assumed  that  “anyone  can  teach  who  knows  his 
subject.^  The  author  attacks  this  assumption 
with  a  great  deal  of  ability  and  clever  writing. 

You  will  enjoy  reading  this  highly  controversial 
book  about  your  profession,  even  though  you 
may  not  agree  with  everything  the  author  says 
in  the  321  pages.  Business  teachers  must,  of 
course,  guard  against  becoming  too  specialized. 


of  specific  occupational  information  from  the 
Ohtionary. 

If  you  have  not  already  seen  the  first  two 
publications  produced  by  the  Consumer  Education 
Study  of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary- 
School  Principals,  you  should  certainly  send  for 
copies  of  these  two  units.  Unit  No.  1  is  called 
The  Aiodern  American  Consumer — His  Problems 
and  His  Opportunities.  It  includes  sixty-seven 
pages  of  valuable  consumer  education  material. 

The  second  unit  is  called  Learning  to  Use  Ad¬ 
vertising — A  Problem  of  the  Modern  Consumer. 
It  is  an  excellent  treatment  in  107  pages  of  the 
entire  field  of  advertising  with  its  advantages 
and  disadvantages.  It  definitely  approaches  the 
problem  of  advertising  from  the  consumer’s  point 
of  view.  There  are  many  clever  cartoons  and 
illustrations  and  interesting  topics  which  will 
help  the  teacher  of  consumer  education  to  put 
across  this  vexing  subject. 


Are  you  really  too  busy  to  read  a  book  which 
will  be  of  definite  value  to  you  personally,  as 
well  as  serve  as  a  source  of  valuable  information 
for  your  classes.^  If  you  picked  up  a  copy  of 
The  Technique  of  Building  Personal  Leadership, 
by  Donald  A.  Laird,  and  started  to  read  the  first 
few  pages,  you  would  certainly  hesitate  to  put 
it  down  without  completing  it.  This  book,  which 
consists  of  a  series  of  success  stories  of  self- 
made  business  people,  is  fascinating  because  of 
its  human  interest  appeal  reading,  and  despite 
its  formidable  title.  It  was  written  by  a  psy¬ 
chologist  who,  after  twenty  years  of  college  teach¬ 
ing,  became  a  successful  industrial  consultant. 

Your  reviewer  feels  that  this  volume  is  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  to  business  teachers  because  it 
stresses  developing  the  ability  to  get  people  to 
work  together.  It  is  not  enough  to  ask  our  stu¬ 
dents  to  do  as  we  say.  We  should  set  the 
example  and  have  them  do  as  we  do. 

To  get  away  from  business  and  business  educa¬ 
tion  for  an  evening  or  two,  try  reading  Teacher 
in  America,  by  Jacques  Barzun,  Little,  Brown, 
Boston,  1945.  , 

Some  teachers  are  highly  enthusiastic  about  this 
,  popular  book  on  college  and  university  education, 
while  others  seem  to  condemn  the  author  as  a 
sensationalist.  After  you  read  his  first  sentence, 
you  can  see  a  partial  justification  for  this  accusa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Barzun’s  first  sentence  reads:  “Edu¬ 
cation  is  indeed  the  dullest  of  subjects,  and  I 
intend  to  say  as  little  about  it  as  I  can.” 

.  His  distinction  between  education  and  teaching 
I  is  sharp.  Although  the  book  is  supposed  to  be 
i  mainly  about  teaching,  seventeen  of  the  twenty- 
one  chapters  are  devoted  to  education  and  only 
four  to  teaching. 


As  you  probably  know,  the  Government  has 
been  planning  many  educational  programs  to 
help  veterans  who  wish  to  start,  organize,  and 
operate  their  own  businesses.  An  excellent  book 
has  just  been  published  which  will  be  of  con¬ 
siderable  value  to  any  entrepreneur  who  wishes 
to  go  into  business  for  himself,  whether  he  is  a 
veteran  or  a  civilian.  The  title  of  this  new 
publication  is  How  to  Start  Your  Own  Business, 
by  Edith  W.  Kay  and  Walter  F.  Shaw,  Regional 
Agents  for  Distributive  Education,  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education.  This  volume  is  one  of  a  series 
published  under  the  general  editorship  of  B. 
Frank  Kyker,  consultant  editor  for  the  business 
education  series.  It  was  published  by  Ziff-Davis, 
1945. 

The  prospective  businessman  is  helped  to  an¬ 
swer  the  question,  "Shall  I  go  into  business  tor 
myself.^”  He  is  given  a  picture  of  the  types 
of  small  businesses  he  can  open  on  investments 
ranging  from  one  to  five  thousand  dollars.  He 
is  also  told  why  many  small  businesses  fail, 
and  whether  it  is  better  to  buy  a  business  or  to 
start  one  of  his  own.  After  he  has  decided 
to  organize  his  business,  he  is  told  how  to  select 
a  location,  plan  for  the  layout  and  decoration 
of  the  store,  buy  material  and  the  type  of  equip¬ 
ment  he  will  need.  He  is  also  shown  how  to 
plan  his  budget  and  how  to  decide  upon  the 
type  of  services  which  he  will  offer. 

To  keep  him  from  the  pitfalls  claiming  so 
many  small  businesses  during  their  early  years, 
he  is  shown  what  records  he  should  keep  and 
how  he  should  keep  them.  He  is  given  definite 
information  on  the  employees  he  will  need  and 
how  they  should  be  selected  and  trained.  He  is 
also  brought  up  to  date  on  regulations  dealing 
with  employment  and  safety,  prices  and  taxes. 

This  volume  contains  a  mine  of  valuable  in¬ 
formation  which  every  prospective  businessman 
should  have  at  his  command.  Certainly  the  num¬ 
ber  of  small  business  failures  would  be  greatly 
decreased  if  every  prospective  businessman  used 
this  book. 
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Our  Contributors 

•  Elizabeth  Brushheld,  who  writes  on  page  185 
of  her  experiences  teaching  commercial  subjects 
in  a  Davao  internment  camp,  is  now  an  instruc¬ 
tor  at  Andrews  (Illinois)  High  School.  She 
received  her  B.A.  from  Hanover  College  and  is 
a  member  of  Pi  Omega  Pi  at  Ball  State  Teachers 
College.  Miss  Brushheld  has  taught  for  a  number 
of  years  in  the  Philippines  and  is  interested  in 
the  instruction  of  accounting,  shorthand,  and 
typing.  Her  own  drawings  illustrate  her  article. 

•  Marjorie  Fitch  (M.A.,  Syracuse  University)  is 
completing  study  for  her  Ph.D.  at  New  York 
University  and  is  employed  in  New  York  City 
by  the  American  Chain  of  Warehouses,  Inc.  She 
has  written  many,  articles  on  personnel  work  and 
business  education  and  has  had  nearly  seven 
years  of  actual  and  varied  office  experience.  Miss 
Fitch  held  a  two-year  fellowship  at  Syracuse  in 
personnel  work  and  was  associate  professor  of 
business  for  two  years  at  Moravian  College  for 
Women,  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania.  She  writes 
a  stimulating  and  provocative  article  on  common 
sense  and  business  education  beginning  on 
page  175. 

•  Charles  I.  Glicksberg,  who  has  his  master’s 
degree  from  Columbia  University  and  his  doc¬ 
tor  of  philosophy  degree  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  is  an  instructor  of  English  at  South 
Side  High  School,  Newark,  New  Jersey.  He  has 
taught  at  South  Philadelphia  High  School  for 
Boys,  Newark  State  Teachers  College,  and  the 
Weequahic  (New  Jersey)  Adult  School.  He  is 
the  author  of  Walt  Whitman  and  the  Civil  War. 
Mr.  Glicksberg  has  also  contributed  many  ar¬ 
ticles  to  various  literary,  scientific,  and  education 
magazines,  including  the  one  suggesting  corre¬ 
lation  of  English  and  business  education  on 
page  183. 

•  Rena  J.  Keay  (M.  Ed.,  Boston  University) 
is  on  the  faculty  of  New  Jersey  State  Teachers 
College,  Paterson.  She  has  been  head  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Department,  St.  Johnsbury  Academy, 
Vermont;  and  business  subjects  instructor  and 
teacher-training  supervisor,  Russell  Sage  Col¬ 
lege,  Troy,  New  York.  Miss  Keay,  who  is 
interested  in  educational  problems,  teacher  train¬ 
ing  and  supervision,  writes  of  the  growth  of 
teacher  workshops  in  New  Jersey,  page  196. 

•  Deane  Leimkuehler  teaches  at  Rock  Springs 
(Wyoming)  High  School  and  has  taken  graduate 
work  at  the  Denver  University  School  of  Com¬ 
merce  for  the  past  two  summers.  Her  chief  pro¬ 
fessional  interests  include  typewriting,  shorthand, 
and  the  school  paper.  Her  article  on  the  rela¬ 


tionship  between  typing  and  music  appears  on  I 
page  188.  j 

•  Louis  A.  Leslie,  executive  secretary  to  the  * 
president  of  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 
and  associate  editor  of  the  B.E.W.  since  1937, 
has  his  C.S.R.  degree  (New  York)  and  is  an 
honorary  member  of  both  Delta  Pi  Epsilon  and 
Pi  Omega  Pi.  In  addition  to  membership  in 

a  number  of  business  education  associations,  Mr. 
Leslie  was  Amateur  World’s  Champion  Short-  * 
hand  Writer  in  1922,  first  editor  of  the  Gregg 
News  Letter,  and  devised  the  standard  word 
count  for  shorthand  dictation  material.  He  is 
author  and  coauthor  of  fourteen  books  on  short¬ 
hand  and  word  study  and  has  contributed  several 
series  of  articles  on  shorthand  to  business  edu¬ 
cation  periodicals.  His  report  on  the  Rinsland 
vocabulary  study  begins  on  page  207. 

•  Henry  Owen,  teacher  of  accounting  and  busi¬ 
ness  practice  at  James  Monroe  High  School, 
Bronx,  has  both  his  B.S.  and  B.C.S.  degrees 
from  New  York  University.  He  taught  at 
Jamaica  High  School  from  1927  to  1930  and  , 
has  written  a  number  of  articles  on  bookkeeping, 
such  as  the  one  on  page  210.  Mr.  Owen’s  hob¬ 
bies  include  cycling,  composing,  dramatics,  and 
amateur  movies. 

•  Harley  F.  Sheafer,  head  of  the  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  Department  at  Lincoln  High  School, 
Cleveland,  received  his  master’s  degree  in  edu¬ 
cation  from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  He  is 
a  member  and  was  first  president  of  Gamma 
Chapter,  Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  and  is  a  contributor 
to  business  education  publications.  In  addition 
to  auditing  books  for  Cleveland  firms,  Mr.  Shea¬ 
fer  spends  his  spare  time  in  collecting  artifacts 
of  prehistoric  Ohio.  His  instructive  article  on 
the  teaming  of  salesmanship  begins  on  page  190.  ( 

\ 

•  Mrs.  Marie  M.  Stewart,  head  of  the  Depart¬ 

ment  of  Commerce,  Stonington  (Connecticut) 
High  School,  is  also  doing  graduate  work  at  the 
University  of  Connecticut.  She  is  a  member  of 
the  Field  Committee  on  Radio  in  Business  Edu¬ 
cation,  Association  for  Education  by  Radio  (see 
B.E.W.,  September,  1945),  and  of  Kappa  Delta  | 
Pi.  Mrs.  Stewart  has  taught  in  high  schools 
at  Richford,  Vermont;  Westerly,  Rhode  Island; 
and  Wilson’s  Modern  Business  College,  Seattle, 
Washington.  Her  main  professional  interest  is  i 
in  the  guidance  of  commercial  pupils  and  the  i 
community-school  relationships.  Mrs.  Stewart’s  | 
humorous  and  timely  article  is  on  page  193.  1' 


Happiness  has  this  advantage  over  great  ^  j 
wealth — people  don’t  try  to  borrow  it. — Green-  ^ 
ville  AAF  (Mississippi)  Post 
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26  ^  timely  new  product  for  typists  has  made 
its  appearance  in  the  form  of  a  "keep 
1  it  running  yourself"  maintenance  set  containing 
I  three  of  the  essentials  for  good  typewriter 
1  operation. 

j  Bluebonnet  Triple  Upkeep  Kit  is  complete  with 
[  type  cleaner,  platen  renewer,  and  typewriter  oil. 

'  All  are  furnished  with  correct  applicators.  The 
deaner  and  platen  have  a  pleasant  odor,  and 
are  non-inflammable  and  non-explosive.  The 
manufacturers  recommend  this  "triple  treatment” 
as  a  weekly  must  for  the  stenographer  and  typist. 


27  Carter’s  Ink  Company  has  a  new  hand 
cream  designed  to  remove  hectograph  stains 
5  from  the  hands  and  to  work  equally  well  on  the 
1  hectograph  writing  ink,  hectograph  and  spirit 
r  process  carbon,  and  hectograph  ribbons.  This 
n  cream  is  claimed  to  remove  ordinary  writing  ink, 
stamping  ink,  and  other  office  stains,  and  has 
s  the  faculty  of  keeping  hands  smooth  and  soft, 
n  The  cream  is  supplied  in  TVa-ounce  jars,  and 
).  ^  bears  the  designation  No.  307. 
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28  There  is  the  new  Eversharp  ball-contact 
writing  instrument.  This  ball-bearing  im¬ 
plement  rolls  the  ink  onto  the  paper  dry  instead 
of  inscribing  it  wet  with  a  pen  point.  Announce¬ 
ment  of  this  revolutionary  writing  development 
was  announced  some  time  ago,  and,  as  recent  de¬ 
velopments  have  speeded  civilian  production 
plans,  the  company  contemplates  early  produc¬ 
tion. 

The  new  instrument  operates  on  the  principle 
of  capillary  attraction,  has  interchangeable  refill 
cartridges  containing  six  months'  to  a  year’s  sup¬ 
ply  of  ink.  The  company  claims,  "it  writes 
with  greater  ease  than  the  smoothest  lead  pen¬ 
cil,  writes  under  water  or  at  the  ceiling  of  strato- 
^hcric  airplane  travel  without  leaking.”  It  is 
neither  a  pen  nor  pencil  and  uses  a  new  process 
vUcous  ink. 


29  Smead’s  Kwik-Twst  Drill  actually  cuts 
through  the  paper,  boring  a  clean,  sharp 

hole.  Paper  is  drilled,  not  punched,  and  there 
are  no  ragged  edges  to  encourage  pages  to  tear 
loose.  This  drill  will  cut  through  a  full  half¬ 
inch  of  paper;  and  as  they  say,  "a  twist  of  the 
wrist  and  you’re  through.”  The  paper  cuttings 
travel  up  into  the  handle.  The  handle  may  be 
emptied  by  unscrewing  from  the  drill.  A  cel¬ 
luloid  template  for  drilling  holes  to  fit  all  stand¬ 
ard  types  of  binders  is  furnished  with  each 
Kwik-Twst.  The  cutting  edge  may  be  quickly 
unscrewed,  reversed,  and  inserted  within  the 
handle,  thus  protecting  it  and  making  it  safe  to 
carry. 

30  California  Typewriter  Exchange  an¬ 
nounces  an  improved  Lightning  Calculator 

which  the  Exchange  has  purchased  from  the 
Lightning  interests  and  transfer  of  the  company. 
Setting  out  to  improve  the  practical  and  popular 
little  adding  machine,  the  Exchange  has  replaced 
the  old  stylus  with  a  polished  lightweight  all- 
metal  stylus.  Number  wheel  decals  have  been 
made  through  a  baked-in  process,  insuring 
permanence  and  protection  from  atmospheric 
changes,  and  lending  clear,  etched  visibility.  It 
is  streamlined,  mounted  on  a  plastic  base  scien¬ 
tifically  designed  to  hold  the  instrument  at  the 
right  angle  for  comfortable  desk  work.  Weighs 
24  ounces  only,  and  measures  14  by  lYz  inches. 


A 


31  A  new  brush-pen  under  the  name  of  "Cado” 
Flo-Master  Fountnbrush,  which  makes  lines 
of  three  different  widths  with  the  same  nib,  has 
been  announced  by  the  Cushman  and  Dennison 
Manufacturing  Company.  One  of  its  several 
distinctive  and  exclusive  features  is  the  auto¬ 
matic  valve  control  which  insures  against  leak¬ 
age.  Two  styles  are  available,  plastic  and  a 
more  plentiful  aluminum. 


A.  A.  Bowie  December,  1945 

The  Business  Education  World 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further 
information  about  the  products  circled  below: 

26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31 

Name  . 

Address  . 
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CalcufcrtingMathin* 
y.>*:  ■  Training 
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Bookknaping  Afoc/iin* 
Training 


Today,  students  interested  in  office  work  en* 
counter  no  difficulty  in  finding  jobs — at 
better-than-average  office  pay — if  they  are 
familiar  with  adding,  calculating  or  book¬ 
keeping  machine  operation. 


In  government  offices,  the  armed  services, 
war  industries  and  all  lines  of  civilian  enter¬ 
prise,  the  use  of  mechanical  office  equipment 
has  increased  tremendously  during  the  war 
years. 

You  can  render  your  students,  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises  in  your  community,  a  real 


service  by  providing  students  with  better 
opportunities  to  become  familiar  with  office 
machines — to  develop  various  degrees  of 
operating  skill. 


The  Burroughs  Educational  Division  can  help 
you  with  tested  suggestions  for  enlarging 
operator  training  programs,  and  up-to-the- 
minute  information  on  newest  operating 
techniques,  practice  programs,  texts  and 
materials.  Just  call  your  local  Burroughs 
office,  or  write  Burroughs  Adding-  Machine 
Company,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 


Burroughs 


Wlirn  asking  for  these  suggestions  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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Each  month  tho  B.  E.  W.  qiToi  in  this 
deportmont  somo  7,500  words  of  so- 
looted  material  cotmtod  in  units  of  20 
standard  words  for  dictation.  This  ma¬ 
terial  will  be  found  in  shorthand  in  the 
some  issue  of  THE  GREGG  WRITER. 


When  Winter  Conies 

Statistics  Show  Accidents  Increase  as 
the  Temperature  Falls 
From  “about  The  First” 

WINTER  sports  arc  lots  of  fun — But  .  .  .  Have 
a  care!  There’s  a  real  moral  to  each  of  the  following 
jingles: 

When  driving,*®  it’s 
Yourself  you  kid 
If  you  think 

It’s  safe  to  skid. 

Skating  on  ice 

That’s  thick,  is  proper, 

But  keep  your  feet 

Or  come  a*®  cropper. 

We  all  enjoy 

A  trip  by  gravity. 

But  taking  chances 
Is  pure  depravity. 

Dress  warm  and  watch 
Your*®  ears  and  nose. 

For  frostbite  turns 

To  white  the  rose. 

'Twixt  office  and  home 
Lurks  many  a  slip 
.When  sidewalks  are  icy, 

I  So*"  keep  your  grip. 

All  slopes  adorned 

*  With  rocks  aftd  trees 
The  novice  wise 

Shuns  when  on  skis. 

But  seriously,  the  real  moral’"*  of  all  this  is  that 
the  time  to  prevent  winter  accidents  is  before  they 
happen.  It’s  grand  to  get  out  in  the”®  air  and  sun¬ 
shine,  but  remember — the  proper  way  of  doing  things 
is  always  the  safe  way  and,  in  the  long  run,  it’s”" 
much  more  fun.  (142) 

Electrical  ABC’s  for ' 
Safer  Living 

WHAT  do  you  do  when  your  electrical  appliances 
develop  a  hitch?  Not,  we  hope.  What  an  aston¬ 
ishing*  number  of  otherwise  intelligent  people  do. 
They’ll  leave  the  appliance  connected,  poke  its  in¬ 
nards  with  a*  screwdriver,  their  minds  full  of  vapid 


bliss.  Blooie!  Something  flashes  and  they  are  in 
the  market  for  an  expensive  repair*®  job,  a  new  ap¬ 
pliance,  or — a  coffin. 

What  should  be  done  is  this,  says  Better  Homes 
&  Gardens  magazine:  Look*  first  to  be  sure  that 
the  gadget  is  plugged  into  a  live  circuit.  (Check 
by  plugging  in  a  lamp  that  you  know  is  all’"" 
right.f  If  the  circuit  is  dead,  a  new  fuse  will 
probably  cure  your  troubles.  If  it’s  live,  check 
the  two-pronged  plug  at  the’*  end  of  the  cord. 
Next,  check  the  cord  itself  for  broken  wires.  If 
there’s  a  plug  at  the  appliance  end  of  the  cord, 
check’*®  it  next. 

And  now  stop  right  where  you  are.  If  you 
haven’t  found  the  trouble  by  now,  let  an  expert 
step  in. 

For  your’*  personal  safety,  observe  these  measures: 

Don’t  tangle  with  wires,  fixtures,  or  appliances 
until  you’ve  made  sure  the’*  electricity  is  shut  off 
— either  by  pulling  the  main  house  switch,  remov¬ 
ing  a  fuse,  or  unplugging  the  appliance.*® 

Don’t  handle  any  electrical  appliance,  pull  a 
switch  cord,  touch  a  switch,  or  plug  in  an  outlet 
with  wet”®  hands.  Wet  flesh  is  a  better  conductor 
of  electricity  than  copper  wire. 

Don’t  stand  on  wet  ground  or  concrete*®  or  on 
metal  when  plugging  in  or  handling  an  appliance. 

Don’t  lay  a  hand — even  a  finger  tip — on  any** 
electrical  appliance  while  you’re  having  a  soak  in 
the  tub,  while  you’re  touching  any  pipe  or  faucet, 
or  while**  you’re  in  contact  with  the  water  in  the 
washbasin. 

To  safeguard  your  home  and  equipment: 

Don’t  put  pennies  or  tinfoil**  behind  blown  fuses. 
You  run  the  risk  of  immediate  electrocution.  And 
you  later  run  the  risk  of**  a  merry  house  fire. 

Don’t  run  wires  under  rugs  or  carpeting,  over  metal 
hooks,  nails,  or  pipes.  If  you  must  spiderweb** 

extension  cords  around  the  place,  suspend  them 
from  contact  with  any  metal  by  making  loops  of 

friction  tape.** 

Don’t  tack  electric  cords  of  any  kind  to  base¬ 
boards  or  joists,  even  though  insulated  staples  are 
used.  You  risk**  breaking  the  wire  by  driving 

the  staple  too  deep.  And  never  drive  nails  or 
tacks  into  wire — it’s  the  surest  way  of*®  shorting 
the  wire  and  touching  off  fireworks. 

Don’t  let  your  hot  iron  rest  on  or  touch  its 

cord.  And  as  you  vacuum**  carpets,  loop  the  vacuum 
cord  in  one  hand  to  keep  it  from  being  mangled 
in  the  vacuum’s  maw.  Don’t  wrap  the**  cord  around 
any  appliance  that  holds  heat  after  its  use.  Heat 
deteriorates  the  rubber  insulation.** 

Don’t  jerk  the  cord  to  disconnect  a  plug  from 
its  socket.  Pull  on  the  plug  itself.  And  don’t 
plug  and  unplug  the**  appliance-end  connection 
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of  any  high-wattage  (usually  a  heating  type) 
gadget.  Each  repeated  contact^  draws  an  electrical 
arc  or  spark  that  will  eventually  burn  the  contact 
posts  and  shoes  into  uselessness.  (520) 

•  •  • 

’’DON’T  worry  when  you  stximble,”  says  the  Old 
Philosopher,  ’’the  worm  is  the  only  thing  that  can’t 
fall  down.” — From  "Bindery  Talk” 


The  Wizard  On  Wheels 

NICHOLS  FIELD  WILSON 
in  “Adventures  in  Business” 

IN  WA’iTME  COUNTY.  MICHIGAN,  in  1863, 
was  bom  a  little  boy  who  was  destined  to  be¬ 
come*®  the  greatest  tycoon  of  transportation  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

Son  of  William  and  Mary  Ford,  Henry  Ford 
started**  out  at  an  early  age  to  discover  what  made 
wheels  go  ’round. 

At  fifteen  he  had  constructed  a  steam  engine*" 
that  really  worked.  Then  he  switched  to  timepieces, 
and  formulated  a  plan  to  manufacture  inexpensive*® 
watches  in  large  numbers. 

In  1893  he  designed  and  built  an  engine,  mount¬ 
ed  it  on  a  frame‘“  fitted  with  bicycle  wheels,  and 
in  the  construction  of  that  ’’horseless  carriage” 
took  the  first  real  step  to  fame  and**®  fortune. 

1896  saw  the  completion  of  his  second  automo¬ 
bile,  and  in  1897,**®  a  third. 

Just  before  the  turn  of  the  century  he  organized 
the  Detroit  Automobile**®  Company,  with  the  idea 
of  producing  low-priced  cars  for  low-income  people, 
for  his  mind  was  always  geared  to**®  mass  produc¬ 
tion. 

But  his  associates  couldn’t  see  as  far  into  the 
future  as  Henry,  which  is  not  surprising,*®®  for  a 
man  of  Ford’s  caliber  is  not  born  in  every  genera¬ 
tion. 

They  wanted  to  proceed  along**®  more  conservative 
lines  and  build  cars  for  the  millionaire  class.  But 
Ford  refused  to  let  anyone  apply  the  brakes***  to 
his  p)et  ambition.  He  wanted  to  get  into  hi^  gear 
and  speed  up  production  so  that  everybody,  rich 
or  poor,  could  enjoy  the  thrills  and  benefits  of 
motor  travel. 

The  result  was  that  he  resigned  and  organized**® 
the  Ford  Motor  Company. 

It  wasn’t  a  very  big  company  in  1903.  True, 
it  was*®*  capitalized  at  $100,000,  but  only  $28,- 
000  was  raised  in  cash. 

Ford  owned**®  25V2  cent  of  the  stock.  A. 
Malcolmson,  J.  S.  Gray,  the  Dodge  brothers  Horace 
and  John,  H.  H.**®  Rackam,  and  James  Couzens  held 
the  balance  of  the  shares. 

"The  first  car  built  by  the  new  company  was  sold 
on  July***  23,  1903. 

Sixteen  years  later,  Henry  Ford  and  his  son 
Edsel  became  sole  owners  of  the***  corporation  by 
paying  the  original  investors  the  staggering  sum  of 
SEVENTY  FIVE  MILLION  DOLLARS*®®  for  their 
interests. 

The  production  of  Ford’s  factories  passes  belief. 
During  the  first  year,  1,708**®  cars  were  built  and 
sold.  By  May  of  1927,  the  15,000,000th  Model  T**® 
was  rolling  along  the  highways, 

^  Then  Ford  introduced  the  Model  A,  and  in  1931 
the  scoreboard**®  reached  the  20,000,000  mark. 

The  Ford  V-8  added  another  5,000,000  to  th<- 


score,  and  today  a  total**®  of  28,000,000  Ford  cars, 
and  trucks  have  been  put  on  the  road. 

In  1914,  Ford  caused  a  near*®®-riot  in  industrial' 
circles  when  he  established  a  minimum  daily  wage 
of  FIVE  dollars  for  his  workers.**® 

Up  to  that  time  mechanics  and  artisans  had  earned! 
but  “rWO  and  ONE  HALF  dollars  per  day.  In¬ 
dustrialists**®  shook  their  heads  and  predicted  that 
Ford’s  wage-scale  would  bankrupt  him. 

Ford  laughed  and  increased  the  scale  to  SIX,  then 
to  SEVEN**®  dollars  minimum. 

Finally,  he  gave  BIG  BUSINESS  something  to  really  j 
think  about,  for  he  established  a**®  profit-sharing 
plan  whereby  his  employees  have  benefited  by  par¬ 
ticipation  in  sums  ranging  from  10*®®  to  30  million 
dollars  ANNUALLY. 

It  just  COULDN’T  be  done;  but  Ford  did  it,  and 
by  his  actions  caused  dozens**®  of  American  corpora¬ 
tions  to  follow  suit  and  share  profits  with  their 
employees. 

Mr.  Ford,  in**®  1888,  had  married  Clara  J.  Bryant 
in  his  hometown  of  Greenfield  in  Wayne  County,  j 

They  had  but**®  the  one  son,  Edsel,  and  Fate  struck  | 
them  a  heavy  blow  when  Edsel,  after  a  brilliantly 
successful  career,  passed**®  away  in  1943. 

At  that  time,  Henry  Ford  had  practically  retired 
from  business  activity,*®®  Edsel  was  a  true  chip 
of  the  old  block,  and  his  father  watched  with  pride 
the  skillful  handling  of  affairs  by’**  his  talented  son. 

After  Edsel’s  death,  Ford  senior  got  back  into 
harness,  and  again  headed  the  far-flung  empire’**, 
which  owns  and  operates  factories,  foundries,  rail¬ 
roads,  tire-plants,  ocean-going  freighters,  and  in¬ 
numerable  other’*®  industrial  works  which  encircle 
the  globe,  until  September  21,  when  his  28-year 
r)ld  grandson’*®  Henry  Ford  II  took  over  the  reins. 
(789) 

•  •  • 

TRANSPORTATION  enables  man  to  see  the 
world,  and  thus  enlarge  his  life. — Jourbet 

•  •  • 

THE  POINT  IN  HISTORY  at  which  we  starid  is 
full  of  promise  and  of  danger.  'The  world  will  either 
move  toward  unity*®  and  widely  shared  prosperity  or 
it  will  move  apart  into  necessarily  competing  eco¬ 
nomic*®  blocs.  'We  have  a  chance,  we  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  to  use  our  influence  in  favor  of  a  more** 
united  and  cooperating  world.  Whether  we  do  so  will 
determine,  as  far  as  it  is  in  our  power,*®  the  kind  of 
lives  our  grandchildren  can  live. — Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt  (91)  * 

What  My  Country  Means 
td  Me 

PAUL  WARD 

Winner,  1945  Loyal  Legion  Award 

’’SWEET  LAND  OF  LIBERTY”— these  words 
aptly  express  first  of  all  ”What  My  Country  Means 
to  Me.” 

Being  an  American,*®  liberty  is  my  heritage.  My 
Country  was  constructed  out  of  a  desire  for  liberty, 
grew  into*®  a  great  and  mighty  Nation  because  my 
forefathers  worked  and  lived  by  its  principle,  and 
it  has  been  preserved  throughout*®  the  years  bv  the 
sacrifices  of  brave  men  and  women  who  loved 
liberty  more  than  life  itself.  Its  roots  are*®  im¬ 
planted  deeply  in  the  hearts  of  every  American. 

Because  of  American  liberty,  I  am’*®  free  w 
choose  the  kind  of  worlc  I  want  to  do,  attend  fret 
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schools  and  ht  myself  tor  the  greatest  service  of 
which  am  capable,  and  freely  go  to  Sunday 
School  and  Church  to  worship  God  as  I  please.  I 
deem  these  freedoms  the  greatest**®  of  all  blessings. 

My  Country  means  a  "Way  of  Life,”  designed 
to  recognize  that  "All  men  are  created  equal.”*"" 

It  is  founded  upon  the  ideals  of  the  Golden  Rule 
and  rests  upon  the  strong  pillar  of  brotherhood — 
not**®  only  for  Americans  but  for  people  all  over 
the  world. 

A  long  time  ago,  a  little  boy  lived  with  his*"® 
parents  in  a  log  cabin.  Every  night  he  studied 
and  read  books  oefore  a  charcoal  fire.  It  was  the 
only**®  light  he  had,  and  the  only  way  that  he 
could  learn  and  become  educated.  His  name  was 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and**®  when  he  grew  up  he  be¬ 
came  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  great 
Emancipator  of  the  Negroes.**®  The  life  of  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln  is  symbolic  of  "What  My  Country 
Means  to  Me." 

My  Country  is  as  Aly  Home — a**®  sanctuary  where 
the  people  I  love  best  are  gathered  together  in 
ihe  place  I  like  best  to  be,  as  compared*®®  with 
itliy  other  place  on  earth.  Here  people  beloi^ 
togfther,  work  together,  and  stand  together  as  a**" 
family  under  One  Flag  in  the  name  of  Liberty. 

America  is  a  wonderland  of  beauty  with  "Rocks 
and**®  rills,  woods  and  templed  hills"  which  tes¬ 
tify  to  God’s  hand  in  Nature  and  bring  inspira¬ 
tion  to  the  souls  of  men.**®  America  means  a  land 
of  plenty,  too — so  that  there  is  enough  of  everything 
for  all  who  live  here.  All  these*** — and  more — 
make  my  Country  mean  a  place  of  health  and  sweet 
content  to  me. 

As  a  young  American  of  today,  my*®®  Country 
means  a  future  full  of  hope  and  promise.  It  means 
that  I  shall  have  new  opportunities  and  new  rights 
to***  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  It  means  that  I 
shall  have  a  part  in  making  the  lasting  peace, 
securing  international**®  good  will,  and  building 
the  Better  New  World. 

My  Country  means  Everything  to  me — I  owe  it 
all  that  I**®  am  or  can  ever  hofje  to  be.  I  ask 
nothing  more  of  life  than  to  be  called  "A  Good 
American.”  (478) 


Let’s  Pull  Together 


From  “The  DIXIETYPE” 

Issued  by  The  Dixie  Electrotype  Company 
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WE  WON  THE  WAR  because  our  people  were 
molded  into  one  spirit,  pulling  together  to  achieve 
one  thing*® — Victory.  Naturally  we  all  had  our 
pet  gripes,  for  Americans,  being  free  to  speak  at 
will,  are  just  naturally*®  the  best  gripers  in  the  world. 
But  we  didn’t  stop  pulling  together  and  the  war 
was  won. 

Now,  more  than  ever*®  we  must  continue  to  pull 
together.  Our  President  was  not  kidding  when  he 
referred  to  the  present  day*®  being  a  more  critical 
time  than  even  Pearl  Harbor.  Jobs  are  to  be  made — 
readjustments  in  all  phases  of®*  life  facing  us,  new 
national  policies  to.  be  set  new  international 
problems  to  be  tackled,  new**®  differences  between 
labor  and  management  to  be  justly  settled. 

Yes,  a  momentous  task  is  squarely  before**®  our 
nation  today.  Again  we  must  not  let  differences  of 
opinions  prevent  us  from  pulling  together.**"  We 
very  conclusively  demonstrated  that  we  were  a 
in  war.  Let  us  now  prove  to  the 
we  are  just  as  great  in  peace.  (186) 


great  people 
world*"  that 


THE  FIRST  FIRST  LADY 

in  The  First  White  House 

Alice  Beard  and  Frances  Rogers 

In  “The  Independent  Woman” 

IS  ANYONE  KEEPING  tab  these  days  on  the 
number  and  nature  of  things  that  qualify  as  hap¬ 
pening  "for  the*®  first  time  in  all  history”? 

'This  is  such  a  phenomenal  period  of  firstnesses 
that  one  feels  they  ought  to*®  be  collected  carefully, 
catalogued,  and  preserved  in  glass  cases  for  future 
generations  to  stare  at  and*®  study.  Here,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  a  perfect  museum  piece  freshly  culled 
this  very  month.*  Its  catalogue  number"  (coin¬ 
ciding  with  the  date  of  occurrence)  is  1945,  and 
its  informative  label  reads:*®®  "For  the  first  time 
in  all  history  the  First  Lady  of  the  Land  is  still 
First  Lady,  after  having  served  twelve**®  previous 
years  in  the  same  capacity.”  That  one  will  prob¬ 
ably  rate  tops  in  the  earnest  collector’s  list  of  items**" 
during  at  least  a  handful  of  centuries.  At  present 
it  has  the  merit  of  uniqueness,  being  the  one*"-and- 
only  instance  of  its  kind — a  priceless  asset  in  the 
eyes  of  your  true-blue  collector. 

But  wait  a  minute!*"  On  the  next  shelf,  rather 
far  back — 145  years  back,  to  be  exact — stands  exhibit 
number  1800.*"  Its  label  says:  "For  the  first  time 
the  First  Lady  of  the  Land  becomes  mistress  of  the 
first  White  House.”  Now  there’s**®  an  item  hard 
to  beat.  Doubtless  rival  collectors  will  come  to 
blows  on  the  matter  of  its  precedence  over**®  num¬ 
ber  1945.  Suppose  we  dust  off  item  1800,  and 
turn  on  the  spotlight. 

The  first^  First  Lady  of  the  first  White  House  was 
not  Martha  Washington — a  detail  of  history  which 
doubtless  we  knew  at*"  Quiz-Kid  age,  but  thereafter 
forgot.  When  Martha  was  First  Lady  there  was 
no  White  House  in  Washington,  nor  was  there**” 
any  Washington.  The  distinctive  but  singularly 
uncomfortable  honor  of  being  pioneer**®  housekeeper 
in  the  Presidential  Mansion  belongs  to  Abigail 
Adams,  wife  of  John  Adams,  second  President**®  of 
the  United  States. 

There  is  an  old  saying  to  the  effect  that  a  wise 
man  would  invite  his  enemy  to*"  occupy  his  new 
house  during  the  first  year  after  its  building.  In 
the  year  1800  that  old  saw  was*"  painfully  true; 
quite  obviously  it  was  something  to  write  home 
about.  Trust  the  facile  pen  of  Abigail  to  take*" 
up  the  challenge.  She  did  write  home  about  it — 
not  in  any  spirit  of  querulous  complaint,  but  in 
factual**®  description,  at  the  same  time  charging 
her  family  to  keep  these  matters  to  themselves 
lest  it  be  rumored  that  the**®  President’s  wife  couldn’t 
take  it.  Sbe  could — chin  up.  Let  there  be  no  mis¬ 
take  on  that  score. 

For  more  than  three  years  Abigail*"  Adams  had 
been  First  Lady  of  the  Land,  living  amidst  the 
comforts  and  pleasures  afforded  by  the  distinguished*" 
City  of  Brotherly  Love.  But  in  October,  1800, 
the  National  Government  pulled  up  stakes  and"" 
moved  from  Philadelphia  to  the  new  capital  in 
Washington,  D,  C.  Naturally  John  and  Abigail"® 
must  move  along,  with  it.  So  Abigail  packed  up 
trunksful  of  clothes  (Mrs.  Adams  always  "dressed 
handsomely,”  says  a*"  contemporary)  and  her  very 
"best  tea  china,”  and  shipp>ed  them  by  water  to 
the  new  abode.  President  Adams***  and  Wife 
Abigail  journeyed  by  land,  traveling  by  coach  and 
four — which,  incidentally,  was  not,  in  1800,"®  as 
glamorous  a  mode  of  travel  a«  it  sounds  today. 

•  January,  194.S 
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The  October  weather  was  what  professional*®* 
nature  lovers  term  "invigorating,”  what  realists  call 
"bleak.”  However,  the  going  was  not  so  bad  at 
first.**®  The  road  was  at  least  recognizable  as  a 
road,  and  there  were  occasional  inns  where  hot 
meals  and  warm  feather**"  beds  offered  creature  com¬ 
forts  for  the  night.  All  went  well  enough  with  the 
Presidential  party  as  far  as  Baltimore,**®  but  on 
leaving  that  city  the  coachman  took  the  wrong  road, 
and  then,  discovering  his  mistake  miles  later,  tried**" 
to  find  a  short  cut  back  to  the  right  road.  The 
short  cut  appears  to  have  been  the  kind  of  trail 
that  turns  into  a  squirrel*®*  track  and  runs  up  a 
tree,  for  at  length  the  Presidential  coach  and  four, 
including  all  hands,  found  itself  utterly**®  bewildered 
in  a  maze  of  forest.  Abigail  describes  the  incident 
in  a  letter  to  her  daughter:  "We**®  wandered  two 
hours  without  finding  a  guide  or  the  path.  For¬ 
tunately,  a  straggling  black  came  up  to  us,  and  we 
engaged**®  him  as  a  guide  to  extricate  us  out  of 
our  difficulty;  but  woods  are  all  you  see  from  Bal¬ 
timore  until’**  you  reach  the  city,  which  is  so  only  in 
name.” 

This  was  putting  it  mildly,  for  indeed  the  city 
of**®  Washington  existed,  for  the  most  part,  only 
on  paper.  One  could  search  in  vain  for  the  wide 
streets  and  broad  avenues;**®  none  was  visible  ex¬ 
cept  to  the  eye  of  faith.  One  wing  of  the  Capitol 
had  been  erected,  and  a  mile  away**®  stood  the  gleam¬ 
ing  new  Presidential  Mansion,  while  between  the 
two  stretched  "a  deep  morass,  covered  with  alder 
bushes,*®*  which  were  cut  through  the  width  of 
the  intended  avenue.”  There  were  a  few  narrow, 
extremely  muddy,  roads,  and**"  a  few  scattered  odd- 
lot  houses,  all  of  which  gave  rise  to  much  public 
scoffing.  Letter  writers  referred  to  the  place**®  as 
"the  capital  of  miserable  huts,”  or  "the  backwoods 
settlement  in  the  wilderness.”  Abigail  Adams’**® 
first  glimpse  of  the  Presidential  Mansion  may  have 
been  impressive,  but  scarcely  reassuring. 

As  a  dwelling  place**®  "this  great  castle”  (as  Abi¬ 
gail  called  it)  provided  the  dubious  advantages  of  a 
large,  damp  cave.  The  grand**®  stairway  was  still 
unbuilt,  the  plaster  still  wet.  There  was  not  enough 
light,  to  quote  Abigail:  "not  a  twentieth  part**®  lamps 
enough,  and  lighting  the  apartments,  from  kitchen 
to  parlors  and  chambers,  is  a  task  indeed.” 

There  was  no  way’*®"  to  summon  a  servant.  "Bells 
are  wholly  wanting,  not  a  single  one  being  hung 
through  the  house,  but  promises  are’®*®  all  you  can 
obtain.  This  is  so  great  an  inconvenience  that  I 
know  not  what  to  do,  nor  how  to  do  it,”  sighs 
the’®*®  First  Lady. 

Of  course  the  Presidential  Mansion  was  as  inno¬ 
cent  of  central  heating  as  Noah’s  Ark.  And  there’®** 
was  that  enormous  expanse  of  newly  plastered  walls 
and  ceilings  exuding  the  very  essence  of  chill  clam¬ 
miness.’"*®  Fires  were  a  necessity  "to  keep  us  from 
daily  agues,”  but  firewood  was  a  problem  for,  al¬ 
though  the  place”®*  was  surrounded  by  forests,  there 
was  a  labor  shortage. 

Says  Abigail:  '"No  woodcutter  nor  carters  are 
to  be”*®  had  at  any  rate.  We  arc  now  indebted 
to  a  Pennsylvania  wagon  to  bring  us,  through  the 
first  clerk  in”**  the  Treasury  office,  one  cord  and  a 
half  of  wood,  which  is  all  we  have  for  this  house, 
where  twelve  fires  are  constantly”®*  required  and 
where,  we  are  told,  the  roads  will  soon  be  so  bad 
that  it  cannot  be  drawn.”  In  another  letter  she 
says:”*®  "We  have  all  been  very  well  as  yet;  if  we 
can  by  any  means  get  wood,  we  shall  not  let  our 
fires  M  out,  but  it’*®®  is  at  a  price  indeed;  from 
four  dollars  it  has  risen  to  nine.  Some  say  it  will 


fall,  but  there  must  be  more  industry***®  than  is 
to  be  found  here  to  bring  half  enough  to  market 
for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants.” 

'Then  there’**®  was  the  question  of  laundry.  Any 
good  New  England  housewife  customarily  hangs 
her  wash  in  the  backyard  to’**"  dry,  but,  if  there 
isn’t  any  backyard,  perforce  she  hangs  it  some¬ 
where  else.  Mrs.  John  Adams  met  the  laundry 
problem’**®  squarely,  using  common  sense  to  solve 
it.  She  says:  "We  have  not  the  least  fence,  yard  i 
or  other  convenience  without,’*®*  and  the  great  un¬ 
finished  audience  room  I  make  a  drying  room  of, 
to  hang  up  the  clothes  in.” 

Seemingly  this  is’**®  a  petty  detail  of  housekeep¬ 
ing,  yet  TCneath  it  lies  a  certain  deep  significance 
which  might  be  termed’**®  glorification  by  virtue  of 
homely  uses.  Never,  from  its  unfledged  beginning 
to  this  very  day,  has  our  White’**®  House,  our 
American  homestead  of  Democracy,  been  too  grandi¬ 
ose,  too  sacrosanct — in  short,  too  good — for  hu¬ 
man’**®  nature’s  daily  needs.  1 

On  Janua^  1,  1801,  President  Adams  and  his  lady  - 
held  the’**®  first  New  Year’s  reception  ever  to  grace  | 
the  White  House.  In  a  way  it  was  a  farewell  party, 
for  in  March,  two  months’**  later,  the  newly  elected 
President,  ’Thomas  Jefferson,  would  take  office.  One 
suspects  that  Abigail  took’**®  a  long  breath  of  re¬ 
lief  when  she  turned  over  the  keys  of  "the  great  | 
castle”  to  her  successor  before  going  back’**®  to  her  i 
New  England  home. 

The  White  House  of  today  is  not  the  first  White 
House — or  is  it?  During  the  War  of  1812,’**®  the 
original  building  was  destroyed  by  fire.  But,  like 
the  phoenix,  it  rose  from  its  own  ashes.  It  was 
rebuilt’**®  on  the  same  site,  according  to  the  same 
plan,  under  supervision  of  the  same  architect  who 
originally’**®  designed  it. 

Query:  When  the  phoenix,  after  having  burned 
up  as  usual,  rises  from  its  ashes,  is’**®  it  a  brand 
new  phoenix  or  is  it  just  the  same  old  phoenix  ) 
done  over?  If  Quiz  Kids  or  graybeards  can  un¬ 
riddle’*®®  that  one  with  certainty,  there  will  be  a 
new  item  for  the  earnest  collector  of  "First  Times 
in  All  History.”  (1580) 

Ordinary” 

THEY  tell  a  story  about  William  Walcott,  the  i 
noted  English  etcher,  when  he  first  came  to  New 
York. 

After  a*®  week  of  visiting  the  city,  he  felt  the 
urge  to  draw.  He  searched  vainly  to  secure  the 
kind  of  paper  he  desired*®  to  use.  Finally  he  looked 
up  an  old  architect  friend  whom  he  had  met  in 
London.  While  an  office  boy  was*®  sent  to  pur¬ 
chase  sketching  paper,  Walcott  spied  a  boy  wrap¬ 
ping  up  a  set  of  house  plans.  , 

"What  is  that  paper?”  he  asked.*® 

"It’s  just  ordinary  wrapping  paper,”  replied  the 
boy. 

"Nothing  is  ordinary,”  corrected  the  artist,  "if 
ou  know  how  to  use  it.”  He  took  one  -of  the 
ig  sheets,  folded  it,  and  hurried  away. 
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perience  with  intercommunication  devices,  few  at 
the  same  time  possessed  first-clas^  supervisory  ex¬ 
perience. 

Our  president  finally  chose  one  man  who,  I 
understand,  has  not  as  yet  joined  the*“  company 
on  a  contract  basis.  We  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
he  will  prove  entirely  satisfactorjT^  to  us. 

At  any  rate,  just  in  case  he  should  not,  we  should 
like  to  have  a  replacement  on  hand.  If  you  know 
or  hear***  of  a  superior  person  for  this  position, 
please  write  us  at  once. 

Very  truly  yours,  (296) 

Dear  Mr.  McNally: 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  enter  into  the  agree¬ 
ment  sent  our  firm  for  the  work  /o”  be  done  on 
the  exterior  of  your  building.  The  contract  calls 
for  the  necessary  construction  work  to  be*°  done 
within  the  extraordinarily  short  time  of  twenty  days 
with  no  allowance  for  inclement  weather. 

If*®  the  second  paragraph  of  your  contract  is 
changed  so  as  to  include  this  extra  allowance,  we 
will  start  work  4/*®  once. 

Sincerely  yours,  (84) 


ERASER 


3  Housekeeping 

FOR  TYPISTS 


.  .  .  includes  a  clean  machine. 
I'here’s  no  “rubber  sawdust”  to  Rum 
up  the  typewriter  when  the  students 
use  Kush  FYBRGLASS  Frasers, 
h'aster,  too.  Less  spoilage  of  forms 
and  letterheads.  Less  effort  and  dis¬ 
traction  from  work  routine.  Just  a 
feather  touch,  without  shield  or 
carbon  Ruardsheet,  flicks  any  ink 
from  any  surface. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Phone  your  stationer  or 
order  direct. 

RUSH  ERASER  .  50c 

FybRgi.ass  Refills .  2  for  25c 


Dear  Mr.  McIntosh: 

Paramount  electric  toasters  will  soon  be  back  on 
counters  again! 

Now  that  all  restrictions^  are  off.  Paramount  is 
getting  started  as  soon  as  possible  on  its  exclusive 
models.  Your  favorite*®  electrical  appliance  dealer 
will  take  great  pleasure  in  taking  your  order  for  a 
Paramount  electric**  toaster  now. 

Cordially  yours,  (65) 


THE  ERASER  COMPANY 

253  W.  Water  St.,  Syracuse  2,  N.  Y 


Graded  Letters 


On  that  "ordinary”  wrapping**®  paper  Walcott, 
the  etcher,  made  two  sketches.  They  will  live 
^  among  famous  drypoint  etchings  of  the  world. 

I  “Nothing**®  is  ordinary  if  you  know  how  to  use 
it.” — Service  Bulletin  il52) 


For  Use  with  Chapter  Eleven  of  the  Manual 
A.  E.  KLEIN 


Dear  Mr.  Brown: 

With  all  sincerity  let  me  congratulate  you  on  your 
assignment  as  general  manager^  of  the  Pilgrim  chem¬ 
ical  plant  in  this  locality.  This  chemical  plant  has 
not  been  running  efficiently**  and  is  not  producing 
to  capacity  in  this  emergency. 

To  secure  results,  many  drastic**  modipcations 
will  have  to  be  made  in  our  jundamental  policies. 
These  modifications  will  not  be  greeted*®  with 
equanimity  by  the  majority,  but  with  your  ability, 
sagacity,  and  knowledge  oP®®  psychology,  I  know 
you  will  meet  the  emergency  with  patience  and 
serenity. 

The  chemical  plant  had**®  a  fine  reputation  when 
it  was  operated  efficiently.  At  one  time  it  enjoyed 
great  popularity***  and  prosperity.  I  am  confident 
that  under  your  leadership  and  inspiring  personality 
it**®  will  once  again  go  forward. 

Yours  truly,  (167) 


Graded  Letters 


For  Use  with  Chapter  Ten  of  the  Manual 
A.  E.  KLEIN 

Dear  Mr.  McNeal: 

In  my  opinion  the  loss  of  John  McNutt,  our 
chief  electrician  and  superintendent*  will  long  be 
felt.  He  was  a  man  of  superior  intelligence  and 
extraordinary  foresight.  His  contributions**  to  the 
solving  of  our  distribution  problems,  his  introduc¬ 
tion  of  timesaving  methods  of  instruction**  in  our 
training  department,  and  his  unselfish  devotion  to 
his  work  will  be  remembered  for  some  time  to"® 
come. 

However,  we  must  not  permit  this  extreme  loss 
to  interfere  with  our  production.  Nothing  must 
interrupt**  the  construction  of  the  transmitters. 

The  loss  of  Mr.  McNutt  was  not  altogether 
unanticipated***  by  our  president.  Of  course  he 
was  naturally  disinclined  to  seek  a  replacement 
while  the  "chief”  still  lived;  but^*®.  suspecting  that 
Mr.  McNutts  illness  was  really  worse  than  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  on  the  surface  anci  realizing**!  that  our 
production  of  transmitters  might  be  paralyzed  if 
another  experienced  supervisor*^  were  not  found  as 
soon  as  possible,  he  at  once  interviewed  many  ex¬ 
perienced  electricians.  While  many***  had  long  ex- 


Dear  Sir: 

I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  your  inspiring 
article  in  the  Journal  of  the  United  States*®  His¬ 
torical  Association.  Your  technical  treatment  of  the 
economic,  mathematical,  and*®  mechanical  aspects  of 
Greek  life  was  clearly  the  result  of  extensive  re¬ 
search,  mature  reflection,  and  thorough*®  scholarship. 

I  admired  especially  the  facility  and  simplicity 
with  which  you  described  the  dramatic**  conflicts 
of  those  days.  However,  the  most  striking  feature 
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of  your  article,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  was  the*®" 
stress  placed  upon  the  similarities  between  the  con¬ 
flicts  which  took  place  in  those  ancient  times  and 
our  own. 

Your***  article  should  inspire  all  who  read  it  to 
fight  for  an  enduring  peace.  Its  chief  lesson,  that 
power  politics  and**®  diplomatic  manipulations  be¬ 
hind  the  scenes  lead  but  to  world  conflict,  should 
be  taken  to  heart  by  all.  Your***  final  deduction, 
that  an  enduring  peace  will  result  only  when  we 
have  achieved  world  unity,  should  be  given**®  the 
widest  publicity.  That  is  why  I  urge  you  to  com¬ 
pose  a  popular  version  of  this  technical^  study, 
which  will,  you  may  rest  assured,  be  read  extensively 
by  the  majority  of  the  people  of  this  country.**® 

I  shall  be  looking  forward  to  your  next  article 
in  the  Journal. 

Very  sincerely  yours,  (237) 

Graded  Letters 

For  Use  with  Chapter  Twelve  of  the  Manual 
A.  E.  KLEIN 

Dear  Mr.  Cunningham: 

Yesterday  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  I  received  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  my  secretary^  from  Florida,  where  she  had 
gone,  accompanied  by  her  architect  husband,  to  build 
up  her  constitution.^  1  was  disappointed  and  dis¬ 
turbed  to  learn  that  in  spite  of  light  exercises  in  the 
glorious  sunshine  and**  the  luxury  of  her  father’s 
estate  in  Miami  she  became  conspicuously  worse  and 
subsequently  she  concluded  that  it  was  best  to 
send  in  her  resignation.  That  leaves  me  without  a 
secretary  at  an*®®  unfortunate  time — I  have  just  been 
designated  by  the  present  Democratic  administration 
in**®  Washington  to  conduct  a  number  of  inde¬ 
pendent  bankruptcy  investigations. 

Our  employment  bureau^*'*  immediately  sent  me  the 
application  of  a  young  lady  that  they  thought  would 
fill  the  job.  The  girl’s  'application^*^  indicates  that 
she  is  an  American  citizen  and  that  she  has  been 
a  secretary,  a  bookkeeper,***  and  a  junior  clerk.  She 
also  mentions  that  she  worked  as  a  secretary  for  the 
attorney  in  your*®*  corporation  who  handles  mort¬ 
gage  litigation  and,  consequently,  is  familiar  with 
legal  practices.*^  Inasmuch  as  she  is  located  in 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  I  thought  I  would  discuss  her 
with  you  before  I  asked**®  her  to  travel  to  our 
headquarters  in  Boston  for  an  interview. 

During  the  time  she  was  with  your  corporation*** 
did  you  observe  any  significant  faults  that  would 
disqualify  her  as  a  secretary  in  a**®  legislative  in¬ 
vestigation?  Is  she  conspicuously  punctual,  prac¬ 
tical,  and  energetic? 

As  you***  know,  secretaries  of  that  type  were 
comparatively  scarce  in  pre-war  days;  today,  they 
are  at  an  even  greater***  premium.  Any  specific 
facts  you  can  give  me  will  be  appreciated.  Please 
write  me  in  care  of  our**®  Louisville,  Kentucky,  of¬ 
fice  where  I  shall  make  my  headquarters  until  Christ- 

Yours  very  truly,  (358) 

Dear  Mr.  Somerville: 

We  have  finally  succeeded  in  locating  a  competent 
junior  bookkeeper  who**  has  had  two  years’  prac¬ 
tical  experience.  He  will  assist  Mr.  Greenburg  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  investigation***  of  the  Independent 
Wholesale  Corporation,  which  is  located  in  Harris- 
burg,  Pennsylvania.  The**  investigation  will  take 
place  in  Philadelphia. 

Yours  truly,  (72) 


The  Job  Higher  Up  ^ 

th< 

E.  L.  VANSANT  ,h( 

in  “Remington  Notes”  Hi 

(Exempt  for  thm  ttarrmd  teordt,  this  story  is  scitk- 
in  thm  vocabulary  of  mil  students  scho  havm  com- 
plmted  the  first  eight  chapters  of  the  Manual.) 

hir 

AS  THE  STENOGRAPHERS*  AND  TYPIS'TS  i  bai 
in  the  outer  office  of  Hum,  Digby  &  Company  trai 
were  preparing  to*®  leave  for  the  day.  Miss  Christy,  I  otli 
Mr.  Hum’s  secretary,*  passed  through  the  room'iwh 
on  her  way  out.  '  tan 


"She  has  a  wonderful*®  position,’’  whispered  Mar- 

f;aret  Glynn,  a  new  member  of  the  force,  as  she 
ollowed  Miss  Christy  with  wistful  eyes. 

’’The**  salary’s  good,’’  commented  Rose  Mason. 
"But  Mr.  Hum  is  awful  to  work  for.  1  took  dic¬ 
tation*  from  him  once*®  for  half  an  hour,  and  I 
nearly  had  nervous  prostration.’’ 

"Why?”  asked  Margaret.  "Did  he  dictate*  too 
rapidly?’’ 

"It‘“®  wasn’t  that,”  replied  the  other  girl.  "I  can 
take  notes  as  fast  as  anyone  can  speak.  But  when 
a  man  tramps  up  and**®  down  all  the  time  he’s  dic¬ 
tating* — ” 

"Some  men  can  think  better  when  they  are  pacing 
the  room,”  broke  in  Margaret. 

'"That’s  all**®  right,  too.  But  when  Mr.  Hum 
got  to  the  other  end  of  his  office  I  could  not  hear 
a  word  he  said,  and  when  I**“  asked  him  to  repeat* 
he  roared  at  me.” 

"Probably  his  nerves  were  jumpy  from  overwork," 
suggested  Margaret. 

"Nerves***  nothing.  It  was  just  plain  temper. 
Miss  Christy  is  welcome  to  the  job!  The  only  thing 
I  envy  her  is  the*®®  salary.” 

"I  should  think  the  work  would  he  interesting,*’’ 
persisted  Margaret.  "Mr.  Hum’s  secretary*  comes 
into**®  close  touch  with  the  entire  business,  and 
she  could  save  him  so  much  if  she  really  tried.” 

"Yes,  and  the  more  she  does,**®  the  more  she 
may.  The  boss  is  that  kind  of  man.” 

"Well,  that’s  what  he  pays  the  big  salary  for, 
isn’t  it?”  asked  Margaret.**® 

"Thinking  about  applying  for  the  position?”  de¬ 
manded  Rose. 
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"Not  at  present,”  smiled  Margaret.  "But  I  be-  j 
lieve*’’®  in  making  a  study  of  the  job  higher  up.  | 
There’s  no  telling  what  may  happen.”  I 

"You’ll  be  100  before*"®  you  get  that  job,”  laughed 
Rose.  "There  are  seven  in  line  for  it  ahead  of  you.} 
You’ve  only  been  here  a  month,  you  know.” 

"I**®  hadn’t  thought  of  that,”  confessed  Margaret 
soberly.  "But  do  all  seven  of  you  really  want 
the  position?”*** 

”We  all  seven  really  want  the  salary,  and  the' 
position  has  to  be  taken  with  it.  Get  the  idea?”"* 
The  girls  parted  at  the  door,  and  Margaret  walked 
thoughtfully  home.  Even  though  her  chance  of  the 
p>osition  seemed**®  so  remote,  she  would  learn  all 
she  could  about  it  and  about  the  business  in  general. 
Also  she  would  take,  a**®  course  in  correspondence 
and  one  in  business  English.* 

She  watched  for  opportunities  to  do  little  favors 
for**®  Miss  Christy,  and  as  the  acquaintance  ripened, 
she  was  able  to  learn  a  good  deal  about  Mr.  Hun 
and  his  habits;**®  also,  what  he  required  of  his 
secretary. 

When  MarMret  had  been  with  Hum  &  Di^ 
about  a  year,^  the  outer  office  was  amazed  o« 
morning  to  learn  that  Miss  Christy  was  about  * 
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resign  and  be  married."*  Immediately,  though  she 
felt  her  chances  to  be  slim,  Margaret  applied  for 
the  position.  So  did  the  other**®  seven  who  were 
(head  of  her  in  line.  Next  came  the  news  that  Mr. 

I  Hum  would  give  them  each  a  one-day  tryout. 

Rose***  Mason  was  called  in  first.  At  the  end 
of  the  day  she  looked  completely  fagged  out. 

"It  was  awful,"  she  confessed.  "I  had**®  to  ask 
him  to  repeat*  a  dozen  times,  and  each  time  he 
bawled  me  out.  But  what  was  I  to  do?  He 

tramped  up  and  down,®*®  and  when  he  got  to  the 
^  other  end  of  the  room  I  couldn’t  hear  him.  Then 
m'iwhen  I  was  typing  my  notes  he  asked  for**®  a  cer¬ 
tain  letter  that  he  wanted  to  sign  before  he  went  out. 
Mind,  he  had  not  told  me  to  do  that  one  first,  but,*"® 
hf ,  because  I  hadn’t,  he  raised  the  roof — said  I  should 
have  known  which  letter  was  most  important.  Can 
you  beat  that?  Honestly,**®  I’m  all  in.” 

Margaret’s  trial  came  last  of  all.  Meantime  she 
had  l^n  busy  reviewing  everything  she  had**® 
learned  about  the  business  and  about  Mr.  Hum 
’  ind  his  work.  First,  there  was  his  desk.  Miss 
^  Christy  had  told  her  of  certain***  little  details 
that  he  liked  attended  to.  Margaret  came  early 
^  that  morning  in  order  to  attend  to**®  them.  Even 
'  though  she  did  not  expect  to  get  the  position,  she 
hoped  to  win  a  word  of  praise  from  her  employer.’"® 
She  was  busy  trying  out  her  machine  to  make  sure 
it  was  in  perfect  order  when  Mr.  Hum  came  in. 
\  After’**  a  grumpy  "good  morning,"  he  said: 

"Take  this,  please.” 

With  but  an  instant’s  pause  he  began  to  dictate,* 
pacing  back  and  forth’**  the  length  of  the  room. 
(744) 

{To  be  continued  next  month) 
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An  Extra  Storage  Spot 

YOU  can  make  a  handy  storage  space  in  any 
1  bottom  step — basement  or  otherwise.  Hang  the  tread 
ind  let  it  serve*®  as  a  lid  over  the  box-like  space 
vithin.  Keep  tools,  old  shoes,  shine  kits,  or  over¬ 
shoes  out  of  the  way — yet  within*®  easy  reach.  But 
—hinge  that  tread  so  that  it  will  drop  shut  unless 
you  hold  it.  And  don’t  store  bulky  articles  that 
may*®  hold  open  the  step.  Someone  might  get 
hurt! — Better  Homes  and  Gardens  (71) 


Ever  Since  Eve 

From  *‘KVP  PHILOSOPHER” 


jard 

ivant 


SI’TTING  in  our  doctor’s  office  for  our  annual 
check-up  not  long  ago,  we  watched  the  parade 
jj^,of  patients  while*®  waiting  our  turn.  One  was  a 
j..»^young  girl,  perhaps  sixteen,  whose  slightly  inflamed 
tye  and  swollen  cheek  did  little  harm  to**  a  lovely 
smile.  "You  should  have  seen  that  girl  yester¬ 
day,”  the  doctor  told  us  later.  "Face  puffed  up 
like  a  balloon,  eye*®  completely  closed,  considerable 
pain.  A  nasty  infection.  A  year  ago.  I’d  have  said 
it  was  a  threeweeks’*®  job  to  clean  it  up,  with 
maybe  some  minor  surgery. 

"Instead,  five  shots  of  penicillin  to  bring  her 
down  to*®®  where  she  is  now.  Tomorrow,  she’ll 
be  back  to  normal.  Darndest  stuflF  you  ever  saw. 
And  to  think,  it  comes  from  a  common**®  mould 
that  has  been  here  ever  since  Eve  ate  the  apple.” 
Then  we '  talked  about  the  other  wonder  drugs 
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ut  tJlhat  have  burst***  upon  us  so  recently,  and  about 


a  new  one  made  from  the  soil  that  may  eclipse 
even  penicillin  and**®  the  sulfas. 

Later,  the  climax  of  a  short  story  came  to  mind, 
title  and  author  long  since  forgotten.  All  we**® 
recall  is  that  in  the  dead  of  a  northern  winter, 
the  villain  and  his  stolen  k>ot  arrived  at  the 
planned  hideout,*®®  a  lonely  cabin  in  the  wilderness. 
They  found  him  there  next  spring,  very,  very 
deceased.  He  had  frozen  to  death,**®  though  scores 
of  broken  matches  lay  around  him,  bespeaking 
desperate  attempts  to  light  them. 

One  of  the  finders  took**"  one  to  a  window, 
swished  it  across  the  smooth  glass,  and  it  lighted 
at  once.  The  man  had  lost  the  special  abrasive**® 
on  the  match  box,  and  did  not  know  that  that 
particular  type  of  match  would  ignite  on  glass. 

Fire  and  warmth,  safety  and**®  life,  were  within 
his  grasp,  but  he  did  not  know  how  to  obtain 
them. 

Each  day  discloses  something  that,  to  put  it  in**® 
the  words  of  our  doctor  friend,  "has  been  there 
since  Eve  ate  the  apple."  Human  ignorance  be¬ 
ing  so  far  in  excess***  of  human  knowledge,  we 
simply  fail  to  recognize  what  is  all  around  us. 

Lids  had  been  jouncing  on  tea  kettles®*®  in  mil¬ 
lions  of  homes  for  thousands  of  years  before  James 
Watt  put  them  to  work. 

'The  wind  had  been  there  since  the  earth  began,**® 
but  man  paddled  a  log  or  a  raft  with  his  hands 
until  someone  held  up  a  skin  and  let  the  wind 
help  push  him**®  along. 

Sharks  have  been  the  scourge  of  fishermen  since 
nets  were  first  invented.  Now,  because  of  their 
livers,  they  are  worth**®  more  than  any  other  fish 
that  swims.  Yet  sharks  always  had  livers. 

’The  hornet  was  making  paper  from  trees  even**® 
before  Eve  and  the  apple.  But  man  has  used 
trees  for  making  paper  less  than  one  hundred 
years.  And  paper  of  any**®  kind,  less  than  nineteen 
hundred  years. 

The  principle  of  jet  propulsion  has  been  known 
for  centuries,  and  the  gas**®  turbine  far  longer  than 
the  internal  combustion  engine,  but  they  are  only 
now  in  the  first  stages  of  their**®  useful  adapta¬ 
tion. 

Right  at  hand,  'in  the  weeds  of  the  field,  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  the  soil  of  the  earth,  the  water*®®  of 
the  sea,  there  are  things  as  revolutionary  as  the 
telephone  or  the  steam  engine.  Right  there  for 
the  taking.**® 

And  come  to  think  of  it,  there  are  twenty-six 
letters  of  the  alphabet  on  a  typewriter  which,  put 
in  their**®  proper  relation,  could  form  another  Get¬ 
tysburg  address  or  23rd  Psalm.  Guess  this  business 
of  reaching  out**®  and  grabbing  what  has  been  there 
since  the  Garden  is  a  bit  more  complicated  than 
it  sounds! — G.  S.  (^76) 


IN  SCIENCE,  read  by  preference  the  newest  works; 
in  literature,  the  oldest.  The  classics  are  always  mod¬ 
ern. — Lord  Lytton  (22) 

Actual  Business  Letters 

Mr.  George  S.  Solomon 
175  Canal  Street 
Jefferson  City,  Missouri 

Dear  Mr.**  Solomon: 

The  Victory  Loan  Drive  began  on  October  29 
and  will  close  December  8.  However,**  purchases 
of  Series  E,  F,  and  G  Bonds  and  Tax  Notes  made 
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Yet  30  seconds'  care 
would  prevent  this  inexcusable  error 


Here's  one  way  a  girl  can  get  in  wrong  with  thi 
boss  right  from  the  start.  And  not  know  whv 
is  frowned  on.  For  underarm  odor  is  a  fault  the  bcs: 
can't  very  well  point  out.  f 

In  the  hustle  and  excitement  of  applying  for  a  job>| 
the  job— nervousness  and  fatigue  frequently  occuii 


or  on  the  job— nervousness  and  tatigue  frequently  occuii 
Underarm  odor  often  follows.  Yet  the  solution  — th! 
daily-bath-plus-deodorant  habit  — is  so  simple.  j 

It’s  smart  to  remember  that  a  bath  washes  away 
perspiration,  but  everyone  needs  a  dependable  deodo' 
ant  to  prevent  risk  of  underarm  odor  /o  come. 

Thousands  of  commercial  teachers  use  our  visual  aidii 
for  establishing  good  grooming  habits.  Free  materkl 
includes  colored  wall  charts  showing  well-groomei 
figures- man  and  girl.  Also  individual  student  leafl«iil 
and  grooming  check  sheets  with  important  groomiii|^ 
elements  clearly  pointed  out. 

Clip  coupon  below  and  send  now  for  this  smart,  cot 
vincing  material.  It's  yours  free! 


Business  men  and  women— successful  thou¬ 
sands  of  them— safeguard  their  bath-fresh¬ 
ness  with  Mum.  Quick,  safe,  sure— Mum  is 
harmless  to  skin  and  fabrics.  Won't  dry 
out  in  the  jar. 


PnJmt  •i  Briitti 


TAKES  THE  ODOR  OUT  OF  PERSPIRATIONI 
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When  returning  this  coupon  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 

0 

THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD! 


through  December  31  will  be  included  in**  the 
Drive  quota.  The  goal  of  the  Drive  is  eleven  bil¬ 
lion  dollars,  of  which  amount  four  billion  dollars 
has  been*®  assigned  to  individuals. 

The  ^cretary  of  the  Treasury  asks  all  of  us  to 
buy  Victory  Bonds'®®  to  the  fullest  extent  .  *  .  "to 
finish  the  job  and  secure  the  peace;  for,  with  Vic¬ 
tory  now  a  reality,  the'*®  Government’s  need  for 
funds  is  no  less  .utgent.  Your  dollars  are  neces¬ 
sary  in  maintaining  occupation  armies'*®  and  provid¬ 
ing  care  for  the  wounded.” 

We  cordially  invite  you  to  place  your  subscrip- 
(  tions  for  Victory  Loan'*®  securities  through  this  bank. 

I  Our  facilities  are  at  your  disposal. 

The  enclosed  folder  describes  the  issues'*®  offered 
during  the  Drive.  For  your  convenience  an  order 
blank  is  also  enclosed  on  which  you  may  enter 
your^  subscription. 

Series  E  Savings  Bonds  may  be  purchased  on  the 
First  Floor.  All  other  United  States  Government 
securities**®  may  be  subscribed  for  in  the  Bond 
Department,  Sixth  Floor,  where  our  experienced 
tk  staff  will  be  glad  to  assist**"  you  in  selecting  Vic- 
3  tory  Loan  securities  that  best  suit  your  requirements. 
JO,  Subscriptions  may  also  be  placed**®  by  mail  or  tele- 
j  phone  with  any  officer  in  the  Banking  or  Bond  De- 
:  partments. 

j,.j  Cordially  yours,  (278) 


CUi 

tk’  Mr.  Leon  Luther 
J57  Broadway 
j  Seattle  4,  Washington 

^  Dear  Mr.  Luther: 

*  The*"  boys  have  done  it,  and  victory  is  ours! 

The  hardships  they  have  endured,  the  dangers  they 
aidil  have  faced,  the  sacrifices*®  they  have  made  for  the 
era  cause  of  Liberty  call  for  everlasting  gratitude  from 
„  us  at  home  and  all  freedom-loving*®  people  through- 
V.  out  the  world. 

\  They  have  finished  their  jobs  and  theirs  is  the 
honor  and  the  glory. 

Let  us  match  their*®  perforniance  by  ours  in  the 
nj.  Victory  Loan  Drive.  You  still  have  a  chance  to 

i  do  your  share.  Purchases  of  E,  F,  and  G'““  Bonds 
■  and  Tax  Notes  made  before  December  31  will  be 
included  in  the  quota. 

Let  us  help  put  over**®  this  Victory  Loan  big! 
ON'  Yours  sincerely,  (127) 


Editor:  Well,  to  make  a  long  story*®  short,  it's 
make  a  long  story  short.  (28) 

POSTMASTER:  I’m  sorry,  but  I  can’t  cash  this 
money  order  for  you  unless  you  have  some  identifi¬ 
cation.*®  Have  you  some  friend  in  camp.^ 

Private:  Not  me.  I’m  the  bugler.  (30) 

•  •  • 

THAT  a  certain  young  man  is  wise  beyond  his 
years  was  proved  when  he  paused  before  answering 
a  widow  who  had  asked*®  him  to  guess  her  age. 

"You  must  have  some  idea,  ”  she  said. 

^  I  have  several  ideas,”  said  the  young  man,  with 
a*®  smile.  "The  only  trouble  is  that  I  hesitate 
whether  to  make  you  ten  years  younger  on  account 
of  your  looks  or*®  ten  years  older  on  account  of  your 
intelligence.”  (69) 


Transcription  Speed 
Practice 


Dear  Mr.  Gotten: 

Since  women  buy  eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  sold  in  America,  those  of  us*®  with  some¬ 
thing  to  sell  had  better  keep  close  tab  on  their 
preferences.  If  a  cosmetic,  a  fashion,  a  household*" 
gadget — or  a  magazine — doesn’t  please  them,  it  is 
a  smash  flop,  no  matter  what  genius  creates  and 
publicizes*®  it.  If  it  do.-s  please  them,  it  sells  into 
millions. 

Right  now,  young  housewives  and  wage  earners 
are  marching  to  the  newsstands,*®  thirteen  million 
strong,  to  buy  "The  Ideal  Woman.”  That  simple 
fact  marks  the  most  important  trend  in  the'®*  pub¬ 
lishing  business  over  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 
No  alert  advertiser  can  afford  to  snub  that  vast'*® 
new  readership  reached  by  our  magazine.  Ask  our 
salesman  to  show  you  his  five-minute  accordion 
presentation.'*®  It  will  take  so  little  of  your  time, 
and  yet  mean  so  much  to  you  in  the  end.  Call  him 
today  at  Triangle'*®  5-6275. 

Very  sincerely  yours,  (169) 


Dear  Mr.  Graham: 


i  By  Wits  and  Wags 

e  ||  ’’WHY  is  it  you  fat  fellows  are  always  so  good 
*  natured?” 

1  "We  have  to  be.  We  can’t  fight  or  run.  (16) 

th  1  •  •  • 

1'  'THE  AMIABLE  OLD  LADY  wa  overheard  talk- 
1  ing  to  herself  as  she  left  the  church  along  with  the 
■“  I  crowd  that*®  had  attended  the  services: 

I  "If  everybody  else  would  only  do  as  I  do,  and 
—  1  stay  quietly  in*®  their  seats  till  everyone  else  has 
I  gone  out,  there  would  not  be  such  a  crush  at  the 
I  doors.”  (55) 

.  )  •  •  • 

_  MR.  BLACK:  I’m  a  self-made  man. 

Mr.  White:  How  nice  of  you  not  te  blame  any- 
aoe  else.  (16) 

•  •  • 

VISITOR  (in  editorial  rooms):  What  do  you  use' 
jthat  blue  pencil  for? 

...J 


Businessmen  alert  enough  to  ask,  "Is  there  a 
doctor  in  the  house?”  are  witnessing  effective*® 
cures  of  many  of  their  business  ills  today.  In 
thousands  of  these  cases,  the  method  we  have  de¬ 
veloped  has*®  shown  that  there  is  a  doctor  in  the 
house  of  any  business. 

This  "doctor”  represents  the  intimate,  on-the-job*" 
kind  of  knowledge  possessed  by  the  employees  in 
any  business.  It  is  the  kind  of  knowledge  which 
enabled  one*®  tool-room  employee  of  a  war-busy 
ordnance  plant  to  combine  two  operations  into  one, 
thus  conserving'"®  valuable  man-hours  and  saving 
the  company  over  $4,000  in  a  year. 

To  date,  this  system'*®  has  lowered  costs,  im¬ 
proved  methods,  increased  production,  and  raised 
employee  morale  for  more  than  nine  thousand  dif¬ 
ferent'*®  business  establishments. 

This  professional,  highly  effective  method  of 
remedying  specific**®  conditions  has  never  failed  when 
operated  properly.  Time  after  time,  it  has  demon¬ 
strated  that,  no  matter'*®  what  the  business,  there  is 
a  doctor  in  the  house.  For  more  details,  write  for 
our  free  thirty-two-page  booklet. 

Yours  truly,  (200) 
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Hear  Ye!  Hear  Ye! 

(O.  G.  A.  Confat  Copy) 

RALLY  to  the  mighty  cause  of  good  notes,  friends, 
by  definitely  assigning  yourself  the  task  of  practicing 
for*"  at  least  ten  hours  on  the  Contest  Copy.  Broken 
up  into  smaller  units  you  might  assi^  ten  minutes 
each  day*"  between  now  and  the  closing  date.  Al¬ 
lowing  for  holidays  and  Sundays,  that  should  give 
you  at  least  ten  hours’  practice.*’ 

If  40,000  students  alone  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  improve  their  notes  and  win  a""  prize, 
there  will  be  an  aggregate  of  400,000  hours  of  the 
most  valuable  kind  of  shorthand  training!*""  What 
a  tremendous  power  for  skill  and  efficiency! 

You  cannot  lose.  You  may  go  on  doing  things 
that  you  never**"  would  have  done  had  your  interest 
and  enthusiasm  for  this  Contest  not  been  aroused. 
The  effect  of*"  concentrated  effort  to  improve  your 
skill  cannot  be  adequately  measured,  but  it  will  be 
far-reaching  in  its*“  imprint  upon  your  charactei 
and  your  career.  (169) 


Hard  At  It 

(Junior  O,  G.  A.  Tott  for  Doeombor ) 

Dear  Gail: 

I  will  take  a  "rain-check”  on  your  offer  if  you’ll 
make  it  again  in  the  spring.  School  closes  in  May 
and  that*"  will  leave  me  free  to  go  up  in  June. 

I  have  been  busy  filling  in  at  my  father’s  plant. 
He  does  not  have  as  much*®  help  as  he  needs  to  get 
the  work  done.  Mine  is  a  very  small  part,  I  guess, 
but  I  like  the  job  and  it  gives  me  needed*"  poise 
in  meeting  folks  that  should  be  a  great  help  when 
I  begin  a  career. 

I  shall  sp>ecialize  in  business  when""  I  go  to  college. 
Father  tells  me  that  it  is  about  time  we  learn  that 
business  training  should  fit  a  young  man  or*""  woman 
to  play  an  increasingly  important  part  in  the  affairs 
of  the  world.  I  think  the  Pater  is  "cooking**"  on 
all  burners,”  don’t  you? 

Jack  (125) 


Twenty-One  Gun  Salute 

Twenty-one  guns  has  been  recognized  as  an 
international  salute  by  foreign  countries  for.  cen¬ 
turies,  and  by  this  country  since  August  16, 
1875.  It  is  given  in  honor  of  the  flag,  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  presidents  of  foreign  republics,  and 
sovereigns.  It  is  based  in  olden  times  on  a  salute 
of  seven  guns — the  mystical  number  seven — 
fired  by  British  warships.  The  shore  battery 
had  the  privilege  of  returning  three  for  one,  and 
hence  replied  with  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns. 
When  warships  were  able  to  get  better  powder 
and  keep  it  dry  easier,  so  that  it  was  not  so 
precious,  they  too  fired  twenty-one  guns  in 
salute. — The  Answer  Man 


Definition  of  a  worry:  a  circle  of  inefficient 
thoughts  whirling  about  a  pivot  of  fear. — North¬ 
western  National  News 


1 

WLW  Television  Palter 

The  expression,  "walkie-talkie-lookie,”  to 
describe  a  portable  television  camera  and  transt 
mitter  unit  carried  by  an  announcer — the  video 
counterpart  of  the  radio  "back-pack” — appears  in 
the  new  book.  Television  Programming  and  Pro¬ 
duction  by  Richard  Hubbell,  production  manager 
and  television  consultant  of  the  Crosley  Corpora- 
tion,  WLW.  It  was  first  coined  by  him  in  an 
address  to  the  American  Television  Society  in  < 
September,  1943. 

The  expression,  "old-fashioned,  blind  radio’’ 
to  describe  aural  radio  as  differentiated  from 
television  has  been  catching  on  lately — partial- : 
larly  the  expression  "blind  radio.” 

Camera  operators  in  television  are  never  sure 
just  what  to  call  themselves.  "Cameramen”  docs 
not  sound  quite  swank  enough  and  does  not 
have  any  television  flavor.  The  word  "pho¬ 
tographers”  is  incorrect,  since  television  pictures 
are  not  photographs.  In  motion  pictures,  the 
cinema,  the  cameramen  are  called  by  the  posh 
title  of  cinematographers.  Hubbell  calls  them 
videographers,  since  the  visual  side  of  televisiotl 
is  known  as  the  video.  | 


Something  You* re  Been  Wanting 

Durable,  Transparent  Covers 
Custom  Made  for  the  B.E.W. 

! 

You  have  been  looking  for  a  transparent 
protective  cover  for  your  copy  of  the 
Business  Education  World.  You  need 
look  no  farther. 

We  have  had  a  cellulose  acetate  (non- 
inflammable  celluloid)  cover,  with  leather¬ 
ette  binding  and  metal  corners,  made  es¬ 
pecially  to  fit  the  B.E.W.  This  cover  is 
now  available  at  50  cents  net  postpaid. 
(Please  enclose  remittance  with  order.) 
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Please  send  me 

....  covers  @  50c  each.  Remittance 
closed  I . 
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Street  . 

City  .  State  . 
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